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Outline for a History 
of the Old Testament Canon 
By RUDOLPH GEHLE 


At one time or another all of us have picked up a maga- 
zine to find an advertisement screaming at us that we now 
have a chance to buy the missing pages from our Bible, pages 
that for centuries have been forbidden or lost, but now avail- 
able for a few cents. As a result many have asked the ques- 
tion: Is our Bible really complete? Is something essential 


perhaps missing from our Bible as we have it? 

Again, we are reminded that the Bible of the Roman 
Catholic Church contains books that are not in the Bible of 
the Protestants. Is our Bible complete? Does it contain 
everything that God has given to man by inspiration? Can 
we know the whole will of God from our Bible? 


These are some of the questions that will come to mind 
whenever we think of our Bible from the viewpoint of history. 
And there are other questions that come to mind in this con- 
nection also: Why are the books which we call our Bible 
united in one Volume? When and how did this come about? 
Do all the books which we find in our Bible rightfully belong 
there? 

The importance of having an answer to these and similar 
questions is very aptly stated in the Concordia Bible Teacher 
(January, 1940, p. 54): “If our Christian faith is to rest on a 
firm foundation, we must be certain that the whole Bible is 
the Word of God and that it contains everything that God has 
revealed to His Church for the salvation of man. It is there- 
fore important for us to know how the 66 inspired writings 
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got into the Bible and why we can be sure that we have the 
complete Holy Scriptures.” 

It is the purpose and aim of this essay to trace the history 
of the Old Testament Canon, and to show that all of the in- 
spired writings are in that canon, as we have it. It will be 
self-evident that within the scope of this essay we cannot pos- 
sibly touch on all of the details involved in a scientific presen- 
tation of the subject, but we shall try to present as clearly as 
possible all that is necessary to prove our position. We will 
divide the subject-matter into these four chief parts: I. The 
formation of the canon; II. The division of the canon; III. When 
and by whom the canon was collected; IV. The extent of the 
canon. 


I. THE FORMATION OF THE CANON 
1. THE TERM CANON 


It will be well to become clear on the term canon before 
we go into the discussion of our subject proper. The term is 
derived from the Greek word xavwv, which means, simply, 
a reed, or a straight rod; next it is applied to a rod used in 
measuring. Metaphorically it is applied to anything that serves 


as a rule, or standard, or principle. The word occurs several 
times in the New Testament, e. g., Gal. 6:16; 2 Cor. 10: 13-16. 

We also find this word in combination with the term Scrip- 
ture — Canon of Scripture. This term became the accepted 
designation of that body of writings which constitutes the in- 
spired rule of faith and practice. Concordia Cyclopedia (p. 73) 
defines the term thus: “The authoritative standard of faith 
and life, composed of those writings which have been given for 
this purpose by divine inspiration.” Whether, when first used, 
the term implied simply a “catalog,” or “list,” of sacred books 
is a debated question, but there is no doubt that in ecclesiastical 
usage the idea of a regulative norm is associated with it. So 
today the essential meaning of the term Canon of Scripture is: 
A divine standard “by which we decide all questions of faith 
and duty, religion and ethics.” 


2. THE TESTIMONY OF THE BIBLE 
In discussing the history of the formation of the canon we 
naturally turn first to the Bible itself to see what is said there 
that bears on the subject. The Bible does not claim to give 
all the historical evidence on any particular subject, and it does 
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not give us a complete history of the canon. But it does give us 
some important statements which cannot be ignored in our 
study. 

In the books of the Pentateuch, always ascribed to Moses 
by conservative scholars and critics, we read the command of 
God to Moses many times: “Write this for a memorial in a 
book” (Ex.17:14). “Write thou these words” (Ex. 34:27). 
And almost as often we read, “And Moses wrote” (Ex. 24:4), 
showing that Moses was an obedient servant and did just as 
the Lord commanded. And when the end of Moses’ life drew 
near, we are given this information: 

Deut. 31:9: “And Moses wrote this Law and delivered it 
unto the priests, the sons of Levi, which bare the Ark of the 
Covenant of the Lord, and unto all the elders of Israel.” 

Deut. 31:24-26: “And it came to pass, when Moses had 
made an end of writing the words of this Law in a book until 
they were finished, that Moses commanded the Levites, which 
bare the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this 
book of the Law, and put it in the side of the Ark of the 
Covenant of the Lord, your God, that it may be there for a 
witness against thee.” 

Through Moses the people of Israel were instructed to 
regard the books which he had given them as the revealed will 
of God, the Law of their Lord, which was to rule all their 
actions. Looking forward to the time when a king should rule 
over Israel, Moses issues these instructions: “And it shall be, 
when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall 
write him a copy of this Law in a book out of that which is 
before the priests, the Levites” (Deut. 17:18-19). In other 
words, every king of Israel was to make this Law, written 
by Moses and delivered by him to the priests for safekeeping, 
his guide for his own life and for ruling the people. 

To the priests this command is given: “At the end of every 
seven years, in the solemnity of the year of release, in the 
Feast of Tabernacles, when all Israel is come to appear before 
the Lord, thy God, in the place which He shall choose, thou 
shalt read this Law before all Israel in their hearing. Gather 
the people together, men, women, and children, and thy 
stranger that is within thy gates, that they may hear and that 
they may learn and fear the Lord, your God, and observe to 
do all the words of this Law and that their children, which have 
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not known anything, may hear and learn to fear the Lord, your 
God, as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over Jordan 
to possess it” (Deut. 31:10-13). This instruction of Moses 
‘plainly states that all the people are to learn the contents of 
this Law that they may know what God demands of them and 
how they may serve the Lord, their God. 

Later on, when Joshua took over the leadership of Israel, 
he is instructed, in no unmistakable terms, closely to follow the 
requirements of the Law which Moses had given the people. 
He is told: “Only be thou strong and very courageous, that 
thou mayest observe to do according to all the Law which 
Moses, My servant, commanded thee. Turn not from it to the 
right hand or to the left that thou mayest prosper whither- 
soever thou goest. This Book of the Law shall not depart out 
of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, 
that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is written 
therein; for then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and 
then thou shalt have good success” (Josh. 1:7-8). 

In the years that followed, this Law of Moses was regarded 
by the people of Israel as divinely authoritative. This was true 
even in the most degenerate times of the history of Israel. 
Whenever and wherever this Law was presented, the people 
regarded it as the Law of God, a law that had divine authority. 
Even a cursory reading of Israel’s history will illustrate this 
point. (Cp. these passages: Josh. 11:15; Judg. 3:4; 1 Sam. 15; 
1 Kings 2:3; 3:14; 2 Kings 14:6; 22:13; 23:25.) 

Of the kings who ruled after Josiah we read that they 
“did evil in the sight of the Lord.” And the evil which they 
did was that they did not live according to the Law which 
Moses had given. So God began His threatened punishment 
of the people by sending them into the Babylonian captivity. 
During these years of captivity the people did not change their 
estimate of the Book of the Law given them by Moses. It was 
still the Law of God, which had to be obeyed. And when the 
first colony of these exiles returned to Canaan, they brought 
with them the Book of the Law of Moses and submitted to it 
as having divine authority. (Cp. Ezra 3:2; 6:16-18; Neh. 8; 
10: 28-29; 13:1-3.) 

For all practical purposes the Book of the Law was com- 
plete when Moses delivered it to the priests and Levites for 
preservation in the sanctuary. And this Law was never 
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changed or revised. We do, however, read of an addition to 
the Book of the Law by Joshua. But this addition did not 
change anything that had been previously written. When at 
the end of the conquest of Canaan Joshua gathered the people 
together and rehearsed the wonderful works of God, he 
pledged them to worship and serve this Lord Jehovah, and 
a stone was set up as a memorial to remind the people of their 
pledge. Then we are told: “And Joshua wrote these words 
in the Book of the Law of God” (Josh. 24:26). We might call 
this an appropriate appendix to the Book of the Law. After 
this we find no mention of any further addition. 

However, in 1 Sam. 10:25 we find a statement which has 
a very important bearing on our subject. In this passage we 
read: “Then Samuel told the people the manner of the king- 
dom and wrote it in a book and laid it up before the Lord.” 
Israel was embarking upon a new form of government. For the 
first time in their history they were having a king at their 
head. So Samuel, having been their leader in the past and 
being God’s Prophet, expounded to the people the regulations 
for this new form of government. He did not do this only 
orally, but also wrote the regulations and then deposited this 
document in the tabernacle for safekeeping. In this connection 
Green remarks: “It has sometimes been inferred that what 
was thus done with a paper of national importance must 
a fortiori have been also done with each fresh addition to the 
volume of God’s revelation; and as a complete canon of Scrip- 
ture was preserved in the second temple, so the pre-exilic 
sanctuary must have contained a standard copy, not merely of 
the law of Moses, but of the whole Word of God, as far as it 
was written. There is, however, no historical confirmation of 
this conjecture” (General Introduction to the O.T. Canon, 
page 14). 

These books were kept somewhere in the tabernacle, and 
the priests were the custodians of this sacred library. After 
the Temple was built by Solomon, the sacred writings were 
also transferred to the Temple, the priests remaining the 
custodians. These books were probably not kept “in” the Ark 
of the Covenant, but “by the side” of the ark. This seems to 
be the better translation of 182 (Deut. 31:26), as is also in- 
dicated by 2 Kings 22:8 and 1 Kings 8:9. 

The copy or copies of these books that reposed in the 
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Temple probably perished when the Babylonians conquered 
Jerusalem and burned the Temple. (2 Kings 25:9.) But this 
fact does not necessarily involve the destruction of the Book 
of the Law itself. Many copies of the Law must have existed 
besides the official copy kept in the Temple. According to 
Deut. 17:18 every king was to have a copy made for his own 
personal use, and many of the kings are commended for keep- 
ing the Law. They must have had personal copies to become 
acquainted with its requirements. From time to time the 
people are admonished to walk according to the Law of the 
Lord (1 Kings 8:61), and there are many expressions in the 
Psalms which indicate a general affection for the Law among 
the people (Ps.1; 19:7 ff.). Now, the people could not have 
been very well acquainted with the Law if there had been only 
one copy, and that reposing in the Temple. Or when we note 
the warnings and rebukes and exhortations of the prophets ad- 
dressed to the people, these certainly imply that the people 
were acquainted with the Law and that it was an acquaintance 
which could be produced only by its widespread diffusion 
among them. Then, when the exiles returned from the Baby- 
lonian captivity, they brought with them copies of the Law 
and regarded them as having divine authority. (Ezra 3:2; 
6:18; 7:14.) And, finally, 1 Macc. informs us that in the per- 
secution of Antiochus Epiphanes (c. 175—164 B.C.) many of 
the people possessed copies of the Law. 1 Macc. 1:56-57: “And 
when they had rent in pieces the Books of the Law which they 
found, they burnt them with fire. And wheresoever was found 
with any the Book of the Testament, or if any consented to 
the Law, the king’s commandment was that they should put 
him to death.” 


Thus we find that through all these years of varying con- 
ditions and fortunes of the people of Israel the Law neither 
perished nor lost its authority. God, who gave this Law, and 
commanded it to be written, also wonderfully preserved it 
from destruction. 

But we know that the Law was not the only book in 
the Old Testament Canon given by inspiration and invested 
with divine authority. There were also the books of the 
Prophets and the other miscellaneous books, all gathered to- 
gether in the canon. We must remember that the Prophets 
were the acknowledged messengers of Jehovah and that the 
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people accepted them as men who spoke the Lord’s bidding. 
What these Prophets uttered was the Word of Jehovah and 
the Law of God. The people accepted their messages as just 
that, and the Prophets claimed this authority. (Is. 1:10.) These 
messages naturally carried the same authority whether de- 
livered orally or committed to writing. And so the books of 
the Prophets that were written from time to time also formed 
a part of the revealed will of God and of necessity belonged 
to the canonical Scriptures, which were accepted by the people 
as the authoritative revelation of the divine will. 

Summarizing this section, we note that the Book of the 
Law, which God commanded Moses to write, was carefully 
preserved in the tabernacle under the watchful eyes of the 
priests as custodians; that numerous copies of the Law were 
made and became widely distributed among the people, so that 
they were generally quite well acquainted with it; and that it 
never ceased to be regarded as having divine authority. The 
other books which form a part of the Old Testament Canon 
were no doubt preserved in the same manner as the document 
mentioned in 1 Sam. 10:25, though we have no confirmation of 
this conjecture in the Bible or in history. And since the 


Prophets were the recognized messengers of Jehovah, their 
messages, oral or written, necessarily belonged to the Canon of 
Scripture; and it is only natural that a real effort should have 
been made to preserve these messages for future use and 
study. 


3. THE CRITICAL THEORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE CANON 

Now that we have considered the testimony of the Bible 
with respect to the formation of the canon, it behooves us to 
turn also to the testimony of those who hold the extreme op- 
posite view, namely, the testimony of the higher critics and 
their theory of the formation of the canon. In this section we 
cannot go into all the details and reasonings of the critical 
theories. We intend to give you the theory only in broad out- 
line and as simply as possible. Our presentation of the critical 
theory will be condensed from the condensed report of Green 
(op. cit., p. 19 f£.). 

Eichhorn is usually called the “Father of Higher Crit- 
icism.” In the beginning he admitted that the laws of Moses 
were actually written by Moses and deposited by him in the 
sanctuary and were divinely authoritative. But it was not long 
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until the critics had entirely abandoned the belief in the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, and the attitude of the critics 
changed as often as a new theory was evolved. 

We may outline the present theory about like this 
(Green): The work of Moses was not the writing of laws and 
regulations for the people, but merely the establishing of in- 
stitutions and customs. After his death attempts were made to 
reduce his laws and ordinances to writing for public or private 
use. But the idea of these men was not to produce a body of 
laws that should be complete and be universally accepted as 
authoritative. This point was important because, as time went 
on, other and more complete collections of these laws and 
regulations might be made. And when in the time of King 
Josiah, who began to rule about 639 B.C., the Book of the 
Law was found (2 Kings 22:8), this book was the culmination 
of all the attempts made to that time to write down these 
ordinances for the people’s use. In this book the past experi- 
ences of the people and the instructions of the Prophets were 
adapted to present needs. The book which was found at that 
time was Deuteronomy. This was the first written Law with 
canonical authority.1_ Then, during the exile, the Pentateuch 
was completed. This was the Book of the Law that was 
brought to Jerusalem by Ezra and was read to the people, and 
the people pledged themselves to observe its commands. (Neh. 
8—10.) This action of Ezra and the people made the Penta- 
teuch canonical. This, the Pentateuch, the critics say, was the 
first canon. It was all that was regarded as canonical and 
authoritative in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The books of the Prophets form a second canon, and they 
were incorporated with the first at a later date. At first these 
books of the Prophets were privately circulated. They were 
highly esteemed by the people who read them. But these 
books of the Prophets possessed no public official authority 
until they were united with the canon. Quite some time after 
the formation of the first canon this second canon, containing 
the books of the Prophets, was completed and added to the 
first. So now the canon contained the Law and the Prophets. 
For some time to come these were all the books that were 
reckoned as canonical. 





1 Made canonical by the king and the people pledging themselves to 
obey the commands contained in this book. (2 Kings 23:1-3.) 
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Still later a third canon was formed. This canon contained 
books that were thought worthy of being associated with the 
two preceding collections. Since the books in this last group 
were of a somewhat miscellaneous character, they were simply 
called Ketubim, “writings”; or in Greek dywWyeaqa, “sacred 
writings.” And so, by successive steps in the course of time, 
the canon reached its final form —containing the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings. 

This is the theory of the critics. And the critics them- 
selves admit that they have no historical evidence proving 
these successive stages in the formation of the canon. Listen 
to one of them (Wildeboer, The Origin of the Canon) say 
(p. 114): “We have not at our command for the history of the 
canonization of the second division of the Old Testament books 
any such historical testimony as we have for those of the 
Law.” Page 136: “Direct historical statements about the third 
collection of the Old Testament Scriptures are wanting, as in 
the case of the second.” 


If the critics have no historical testimony, on what do they 
base their theories for the formation of the canon? Here are 
a few of the points advanced by the critics to prove their 


theory: 

1. A number of the books of the O.T. were not in ex- 
istence at the time of Ezra, when the Law was made canonical. 
And books not in existence could not possibly have been in- 
cluded in the canon. So, for example, Ezra, Chronicles, Ec- 
clesiastes, Esther, Daniel, and some of the psalms are referred 
to later periods. 


2. The threefold division of the O. T. affords a clue to the 
forming of the canon.? This division is of such a nature that 
it can’t possibly represent anything except three distinct and 
successive stages in the work of collecting the canon. For in 
this threefold division there is no consistent principle of clas- 
sification of the books, as one would expect if the canon had 
been arranged at one time by one man or by one group of men. 
There are some books in the third division that should have 
been classed in the second; e. g., Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chron- 
icles contain history and should be in the second division with 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Again, Daniel should 





2 Law, Prophets, Writings. 
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properly be in the second division with the rest of the Prophets. 
But, as it is, we find all of these books in the third division. 
And the only possible solution the critics can find for this 
phenomenon is this: The first two canons were already closed 
when these books were written and could not be reopened, 
hence they had to be placed at the end of the third canon, the 
only one still open for further additions. 


3. The Samaritans recognized only the Pentateuch. From 
this the critics infer that their reception of the Pentateuch 
dates from a time when this was the only canon of the Jews. 
Later on, their hostility toward the Jews prevented the Sa- 
maritans from accepting the further additions to the Jewish 
canon. 

4. The lessons that were read in the synagog were at first 
taken exclusively from the Pentateuch. Afterwards some were 
added that were taken from the Prophets. The Ketubim were 
used only on special occasions, and not in the regular Sab- 
bath reading of the Scriptures. This fact the critics can best 
explain in this way: The Law was canonical first, then the 
Prophets became canonical, and finally also the Ketubim were 
added. 

This is the theory which the modern higher critics offer on 
the formation of the canon, and these are some of the points 
which they set down as proof that their theory is correct or, 
at least, feasible. But this theory lacks conviction. Even with 
only a superficial examination some mere assertions, personal 
opinions, and speculative statements can be detected. This 
theory will not stand up under careful scientific investigation 
of the historical facts. This has been brought to light many 
times by conservative, believing scholars and critics. Some of 
the claims of the critics and the proofs they offer for their 
position will be looked into in later sections and exposed. 


4. THE DETERMINING PRINCIPLE IN THE FORMATION 
OF THE CANON 

The critical theory which we have just discussed rests on 
a false notion regarding the real character of the Canon and 
regarding the determining principle followed in making the 
collection. The fundamental error of the critics is the assump- 
tion that the books of the Old Testament were not written with 
the express design and purpose of being held sacred and 
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divinely authoritative; but that gradually, in the course of 
time, they came to be treated with veneration and so received 
their sacred and authoritative character. 

Ewald remarks (Green, op. cit., p.26): “It. lies in the 
original nature of all sacred writings that they became sacred 
without intending it and without, in human fashion, being 
planned to become so. ... When the first active life ceases 
and men have to look back upon it as the model, conform their 
lives to its regulations and prescriptions, repeat its songs, and 
carefully consider its whole history, then they look about 
eagerly for the best writings which can be serviceable in this 
respect; and for the most part these have already imper- 
ceptibly, by their own merit, separated themselves from the 
less suitable, have already been gathered piecemeal, and it only 
requires some superior oversight to combine them in an en- 
during manner and consecrate them more definitely for their 
present purpose. In respect to a few of the less necessary 
there may for a time be uncertainty and strife; but the need of 
the time and their own intrinsic value will long since have 
decided in respect to the principal books. And so what was 
not itself intended to be sacred nevertheless became sacred as 
the vehicle of sacred truths and spiritual forces.” 

If the critics missed the point in selecting the principle 
according to which the canon was formed, then what was the 
guiding or determining principle? A number of different an- 
swers have been given to this question. Let us look into a few 
of them. 

Some say that the Canon was simply a collection of early 
national literature, collected to keep alive in the people a spirit 
of national patriotism. So Eichhorn, Finleitung (Green, 
op. cit., p. 28): “Soon after the end of the Babylonish Exile... 
and in order to give to the newly built second:'Temple all the 
advantages of the first, a library of its own was founded in it 
of the remains of Hebrew literature which we commonly call 
the Old Testament.” But we find some disturbing factors 
here. For example, in a number of places in the Books of the 
Chronicles the readers are referred to other books of history 
for more detailed information on the subject mentioned. 
1 Chron. 9:1: “So all Israel were reckoned by genealogies; and, 
behold, they were written in the books of the kings of Israel 
and Judah.” In similar manner other books are referred to. 
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(1 Chron. 29:29; 2 Chron. 9:29; 12:15; 20:34.) These books 
must have been of an earlier date than Chronicles, yet 
Chronicles is in the canon, these books are not. Evidently the 
canon is not just a collection of early Hebrew literature. 

Others say that the determining principle was the lan- 
guage in which the books were written. Those books written 
in Hebrew were considered canonical, while those in Greek 
or other languages were not. But we are reminded that the 
“books of the kings of Israel and Judah,” and those others 
referred to in Chronicles, must have been written in Hebrew. 
Yet these books were not admitted to the canon, while Chron- 
icles was. Also some of the Apocrypha were written in 
Hebrew, but never had a place in the canon. Thus we must 
conclude that it could not have been the language that deter- 
mined whether a book should have a place in the canon. 

Most critics will confess that the religious character of 
the books must be taken into consideration when the deter- 
mining principle in the formation of the canon is sought. But 
the influence that is assigned to this characteristic varies with 
the attitude of the individual critic. Robertson Smith in The 
O.T. in the Jewish Church, p.181, says: “The ultimate cri- 
terion to which every book was subjected lay in the supreme 
standard of the Law. Nothing was holy which did not agree 
with the teaching of the Pentateuch.” Though this is much 
better than the attitude and statements of many other critics, 
even this is seriously defective and completely inverts the 
order of cause and effect. 

St. Paul says, 2 Tim. 3:16: “All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” This is true 
because the books which form the Scriptures are inspired of 
God. It was not the religious profit derived from these books 
that caused them to be included in the canon; but they were 
included in the canon because they had been inspired of God 
to be profitable for the people, to guide the faith and practice 
of the Church. It is this inspiration of God that makes them 
canonical, and their canonicity makes them profitable to re- 
ligious life; not, vice versa, their religious profitableness 
makes them canonical. When we have considered all angles 
of this question, we must conclude with Green: “They were 
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included in the canon because they were written by men in- 
spired of God for this very purpose” (op. cit., p. 31). 

To get the true import of the canonization of the Old Tes- 
tament, we shall have to examine two points: (1) The claims 
which the books themselves make and (2) the esteem in which 
these books were held by the people. 


1. Exodus 20:2-3: “I am the Lord, thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt have no other gods before Me.” Here 
Jehovah announces Himself as the God who brought the chil- 
dren of Israel out of the land of Egypt, and He tells them to 
have no other gods beside Him. The people enter into a 
covenant with Him to keep His Law and to be His people. 
In subsequent periods of their history the people of Israel are 
reminded often of this covenant with Jehovah to serve Him 
as their God. As we read the Old Testament, nothing becomes 
plainer than the fact that Jehovah was the God of Israel and 
Israel was His people. The Law of Moses claims in all its parts 
to be the Law of Jehovah, given through Moses. The whole 
Pentateuch asserts this fact in a very positive way. After 
Moses followed an array of Prophets, all of whom claim to 
speak the will of Jehovah in the name of Jehovah. How often 
do not the Prophets introduce their message with the words 
“Thus saith Jehovah!” And the historical books, as well as all 
historical parts in any of the other books, reveal most em- 
phatically the hand of God in all the affairs of His people 
Israel. Thus all these books make the claim that they come 
directly from God through the instrumentality of the inspired 
writers. 


2. And the very fact that these books were received into 
the canon by the people was a recognition of the rightfulness 
of their claim to be a revelation of the will of God. The 
Israelites placed these books in the canon because they were 
convinced that the writer had been inspired by God and was 
therefore imparting to them instruction for their service 
to God. 

So when in the time of King Josiah the people bound 
themselves to keep the Law that had been found in the 
Temple, this was not an act by which the Law became 
canonical, but merely the recognition that the Law was of 
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long standing and just as binding on them as it had been on 
their fathers before them. And the Law which Ezra read, and 
which the people pledged themselves to obey, was not a new 
book of laws then accepted for the first time as sacred and 
made canonical by the pledge of the people. (Neh. 8:1.) This 
was the Book of the Law of Moses, given by Jehovah through 
Moses, which the people had ever pledged to obey. And it was 
the people’s disobedience to this Law that had caused all the 
calamities that had befallen them. The people now pledged to 
obey this Law because it was already canonical since the days 
of Moses. 

Furthermore, as already stated in a previous section, the 
Prophets were recognized by the people as the expounders of 
the will of God, commissioned by Jehovah to deliver His mes- 
sages. In the minds of the people their writings and messages 
were associated with the Law as forming the divine standard 
obligatory on all people. The later Prophets also bear testi- 
mony to the divine commission of their predecessors. Thus 
the Prophet Jeremiah refers to a passage in the Prophet Micah. 

Jer. 26:17-18: “Then rose up certain of the elders of the 
land and spake to all the assembly of the people, saying: 
Micah the Morasthite prophesied in the days of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, and spake to all the people of Judah, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, Zion shall be plowed like a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of a forest.” Micah 3:12: “Therefore shall 
Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall 
become heaps and the mountain of the house as the high 
places of the forest.” So each book of an acknowledged 
Prophet of Jehovah was received immediately as the Word 
of God and included in the canon at once. 

Green remarks, op. cit., p.35: “Thus the canon gradually 
grew, as such books were produced from time to time, until 
the last was written, when consequently the canon was com- 
plete. ... This view of the formation of the canon is not a 
theological speculation, but a necessary historical deduction.” 
In this essay we are not concerned with the reality of the in- 
spiration of these books, but with the faith of Israel on the 
subject. Israel accepted only those books as divine standards 
of their faith which were written for this definite purpose by 
those whom they believed to be inspired of God. It was this 
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which made them canonical. Green: “The later public official 
action attested but did not initiate their canonicity.” Concern- 
ing this point Robertson Smith also says: “When the Jewish 
doctors first concerned themselves with the preparation of an 
authoritative list of sacred books, most of the Old Testament 
books had already established themselves in the hearts of the 
faithful with an authority that could neither be shaken nor 
confirmed by the decision of the schools” (op. cit., p. 163). 


The question, then, which determined whether a book 
should be included in the canon was not: Is it written in 
Hebrew? Or, Does it belong to the early literature of Israel? 
Or, Does it express religious sentiments? But the deciding 
question was: Is this book inspired of God and given to us by 
His representative as a guide for our faith and our service to 
our God? 


5. THE COMPLETION OF THE CANON 
In discussing the problem of the formation of the Canon, 
we are interested in one more question, namely, When was 
the Canon completed? 
Josephus, the great Jewish historian, born in Jerusalem 


37 A. D., gives us some information. In his treatise “Against 
Apion” he says this: “We have not tens of thousands of books, 
discordant and conflicting, but only 22, containing the record 
of all time, which have been justly believed. And of these, five 
are the books of Moses, which embrace the laws and the tradi- 
tions from the creation of man until his (Moses’) death. This 
period is a little short of 3,000 years. From the death of Moses 
to the reign of Artaxerxes, the successor of Xerxes, king of 
Persia, the Prophets who succeeded Moses wrote what was 
done in thirteen books. The remaining four books embrace 
hymns to God and counsels for men for the conduct of life. 
From Artaxerxes until our time everything has been recorded, 
but has not been deemed worthy of like credit with what 
preceded, because the exact succession of the Prophets ceased. 
But what faith we have placed in our own writings is evident 
by our conduct; for though so long a time has now passed, 
no one has dared either to add anything to them or to take 
anything from them or to alter anything in them. But it is 
instinctive in all Jews at once from their very birth to regard 
them as commands of God and to abide by them and, if need 
be, willingly to die for them.” (Green, op. cit., p. 37.) 
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According to Josephus, then, the period in which the books 
of the Old Testament Canon were written extended from 
Moses to Artaxerxes I of Persia. After this there were no 
further additions to the Old Testament Scriptures. Artaxerxes 
Longimanus reigned from 465—425 B.C. It was in the seventh 
year of his reign that Ezra came to Jerusalem from the cap- 
tivity (Ezra 7:7), and in the twentieth year of his reign 
Nehemiah came (Neh. 2:1). Now there is no good reason to 
doubt or to discredit this statement of Josephus. Let us re- 
member that Josephus was a learned man, a respected his- 
torian; that he was arguing with Apion, a grammarian of 
Alexandria, who was a scholar of no mean abilities; and that 
he had at his disposal every facility to acquaint himself with 
the history of his nation. 

The conservative scholars are also inclined to agree with 
Josephus. The common sentiment of these scholars is ex- 
pressed by Ryle, The Canon of the O.T., in these words: “We 
must remember that Josephus writes as the spokesman of his 
people, in order to defend the accuracy and sufficiency of their 
Scriptures, as compared with the recent and contradictory his- 
tories by Greek writers. In this controversy he defends the 
judgment of his people. He does not merely express a per- 
sonal opinion, he claims to represent his countrymen. ... In 
the first century A. D. the impression prevailed that the books 
of the canon were all ancient, that none were more recent 
than Ahasuerus (Artaxerxes), and that all had long been re- 
garded as canonical.” (Green, op. cit., p. 39.) 

The most serious objection to Jesephus, if it could be 
proved, is that some books in the Old Testament were written 
long after the time of Artaxerxes. This claim of the critics 
rests on conclusions deduced entirely from supposed criteria 
in the books themselves but having no external historical sup- 
port whatever. Let us examine a few of these critical con- 
clusions as given by Dr. Driver, Literature of the O.T. 

The critics claim that Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
could not have been written earlier than 350 B.C. For proof 
they point to the genealogy of 1 Chron. 3:17-24. They point 
out that this genealogy goes to the sixth generation after 
Zerubbabel, hence it could not have been written before 
350 B.C. But the fact is that this genealogy goes only two 
generations after Zerubbabel, namely, Zerubbabel, Hananiah, 
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Pelatiah. Then there are added four families whose origin, 
and relation to the rest, is not stated.’ 

Again, the critics point out that in Ezra and Nehemiah 
the phrase “king of Persia” is employed, and Driver says: 
“The addition ‘of Persia’ would, during the period of the Per- 
sian supremacy, be at once unnecessary and contrary to con- 
temporary usage; the expression used by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
when speaking in their own person or in passages extracted 
from sources written under the Persian rule, is simply ‘the 
king.’” But this assumption will not account for the facts of 
the case. Both designations occur in contexts that cannot be 
divided. If we read the first chapter of Ezra, we note that in 
verses 1, 2, and 8 we have the term “Cyrus, king of Persia,” 
and we note particularly that in the proclamation issued by 
Cyrus he gives himself that designation: “Thus saith Cyrus, 
king of Persia.” Yet in that very same context, in verse 7, 
we read simply, “Cyrus the king.” Or compare Ezra 7:1 
with 7:7. Ezra 7:1 we read: “Artaxerxes, king of Persia,” 
and in 7:7: “Artaxerxes the king.” 


Thus it is with all the claims of the critics. When they 
are examined, they point to no date later than the age of 


Ezra and Nehemiah, or 425 B.C. Ecclesiastes, Esther, and 
Daniel are other books which the critics want to place in 
periods long after Ezra and Nehemiah. But all their argu- 


3 This genealogy of 1 Chron. 3:17 ff. offers a number of difficulties, 
but we are concerned with only one aspect of the problem. Luther’s 
translation of this passage would give the critics a basis for their claims. 
Beginning with verse 19 Luther translates: “Die Kinder Zerubabels 
waren: Mesullam und Hananja.... Die Kinder aber Hananjas waren: 
Platja und Jesaja, des Sohn war Rephaja, des Sohn war Arnan, des 
Sohn war Obadja, des Sohn war Sachanja.” The King James Version 
translates more accurately. Beginning at the same place, we read thus: 
“The sons of Zerubbabel: Meshullam and Hananiah . .. and the sons 
of Hananiah: Pelatiah and Jesaiah: the sons of Rephaiah, the sons of 
Arnan, the sons of Obadiah, the sons of Shechaniah.” This agrees with 
the Hebrew text. We examine verse 21 in the Hebrew Bible, and we 
note that an “Athnach” has been placed under the name Jesaiah, 
indicating a definite division or break in the sentence. The next part 
of the sentence begins with ‘23, a plural noun in the construct state, 
translated: “the sons of Rephaiah....” The construction of the sentence 
makes it clear that the last part of the verse has no direct connection 
with the first part and that therefore the Masoretic punctuation 
is correct. 


52 
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ments are unsatisfactory when examined with care and with- 
out prejudice. We agree with the conclusion reached by 
Green, op. cit., p. 78: “The statement of the historian Josephus 
that no addition was made to the canon after the reign of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and the current belief of the nation 
of the Jews that Malachi was the last of the Prophets and that 
after him the Holy Spirit departed from Israel, thus remain 
uncontradicted, except by critical theories which rest on no 
solid foundation.” 


II. THE DIVISION OF THE CANON 


The first notice we have anywhere of the canon being com- 
pleted is in the prolog to Ecclesiasticus. The writer of this 
prolog is the grandson of Jesus, the son of Sirach. He trans- 
lated Ecclesiasticus into Greek. In the prolog he speaks of 
the sacred books as “the law and the prophets and the other 
books that followed after them.” This prolog was written in 
the 38th year of Ptolemy Euergetes II, or 130 B.C. At this 
time, and also at the time of his grandfather, some 50 years 
before, the sacred books of Israel formed a definite and well- 
known collection. This collection was arranged in three di- 


visions, known as “the law and the prophets and the other 
books,” or “the rest of the books.” This division of the Old 
Testament Canon existed ever after, and it is found in the 
Hebrew Bible now. 


Some find difficulties and inconsistencies in this division, 
but when the principle underlying the division is understood, 
all difficulties vanish. The threefold division is based on the 
personalities or official status of the writers, not on the con- 
tents of the books. Thus the books of Moses very appropriately 
stand first and by themselves, for Moses occupied a unique 
position among the Jews. Next come the Prophets. These men 
were universally recognized as the immediate messengers of 
God to declare His will to the people. Their writings are di- 
vided into two groups: the historical, also called the former 
Prophets; and the prophetical, also called the latter Prophets. 
Finally, in the third division, the Ketubim, are the writings of 
inspired men who were not Prophets in the technical and of- 
ficial sense of the term. Green remarks (op. cit., p.81): “The 
principle upon which the classification is made is thus a clear 
and obvious one; the three divisions contain respectively the 
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writings of Moses, of the Prophets, and of inspired men not 
Prophets.” 

As has been pointed out, the critics find in this threefold 
division a proof that there were three distinct canons, and they 
point out certain changes that would have to be made were 
this not so. In the third division of the Hebrew canon we find 
the following books: Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, Chronicles. Now, the critics point out that some shift- 
ing ought to be done here. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles contain important history 
and ought to be placed with the historical books: Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, in the second division. But Ezra was a scribe 
and Nehemiah a governor. Neither was a Prophet. And it is 
supposed (with good reason) that Chronicles was written by 
Ezra. Hence, according to the guiding principle, these books 
were classed with the writings of inspired men who were not 
Prophets. 

Daniel seems to create a greater difficulty. Daniel is called 
a Prophet by Jesus. Matt. 24:15 and Mark 13:14: “When ye 
therefore shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel the Prophet,” etc. His book contains some of the most 
remarkable predictions found in the Bible. Why was he not 
placed with the Prophets? 

We find here, not a departure from, but a rigorous carrying 
out of the controlling principle. There is a distinction between 
the donum propheticum, the prophetic gift; and the munus 
propheticum, the prophetic office. Daniel had the prophetic 
gift in a remarkable degree, but he did not hold the prophetic 
office. This position is also supported by Hengstenberg, 
Haevernick, Keil, Oehler, Delitzsch, and others. Daniel oc- 
cupied a high position in the Babylonian and Persian empires, 
but he was not officially a Prophet among Israel, as, e.g., 
Ezekiel, his fellow captive and contemporary. Daniel is called 
a prophet in the same general sense in which the term is ap- 
plied to David (Acts 2: 29-30). 

The revelations of Daniel certainly were of great im- 
portance for the Church of his own day as well as for the 
Church of the future. But Daniel does not occupy himself with 
rebukes of sin or inculcations of duty as is usual in the Prophets 
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and as one would expect. Even Driver says (Green, op. cit., 
p. 56): “It is remarkable also that Daniel—so unlike the 
Prophets generally — should display no interest in the welfare 
or prospects of his contemporaries.” But then he draws the 
false conclusion that the book does not belong in the period 
when it claims to have been written. Dillman also objects to 
the position of Daniel in the canon, arguing that his messages 
were certainly for the Church, even though for the Church of 
the future. But while discussing another aspect of this ques- 
tion, he answers his own objection by saying (Green, op. cit., 
p. 85): “The Old Testament Canon was fixed by the Jewish 
Church, so that the only thing of consequence is, What idea 
did the Jewish Church connect with this division?” 

Some critics claim that Amos overthrows the theory that 
this principle was followed in classifying the books. For does 
not Amos himself say: “I was no Prophet, neither was I a 
Prophet’s son; but I was a herdsman and a gatherer of sycomore 
fruit”? (7:14.) So they say Amos should not be among the 
Prophets, but with the Ketubim. But the call of Jehovah “Go, 
prophesy unto My people Israel” (7:15) certainly made Amos 
a Prophet in the true technical and official sense. 

In the present arrangement of the Hebrew Bible, Lamen- 
tations and Ruth are found in the Hagiographa; but there is 
good reason to believe that they were originally in the second 
division. Origen, Jerome, and other early writers testify that 
Ruth and Lamentations were sometimes counted as separate 
books and sometimes appended to others: Ruth to Judges and 
Lamentations to Jeremiah. These two books also properly 
belong in the second division, for Lamentations was written 
by Jeremiah, an official Prophet; and Ruth is an integral part 
of the historical section of this division. Without Ruth the 
genealogy of the most powerful race of kings —that of the 
house of Jesse —is lacking. These two books were probably 
transferred to the Hagiographa later for liturgical reasons. 
Bleek (Green, op. cit., p.90) states the probable facts in the 
case, though his statement is made in too positive a form, when 
he says: “Ruth and Lamentations had this position (i. e., after 
Judges and Jeremiah) even in Hebrew manuscripts in early 
times, and the Hebrew Jews subsequently, after the second 
century A.D., put them among the books of the third class 
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with the other Megilloth with reference to their use in public 
worship” (Einleitung in das Alte Testament). 


Having now examined the problem of the division of the 
canon, we find no indication that the three divisions were 
formed at widely separated periods of time. There is no im- 
perfection in the classification of the books. There are no 
books in the third division which should have been in the 
second but could not be placed there because the second di- 
vision had already been closed. The second division was closed 
only because there were no other books entitled to be placed 
into it. It is true that in the LXX we find Daniel placed 
beside Ezekiel in the second division. But that fact cannot 
be used as an argument here, since the principle of classifica- 
tion in the LXX was different and demanded this position for 
Daniel. The Hebrew Canon is accurately classified on a prin- 
ciple of its own, and so Daniel is in the Ketubim and not 
among the Prophets. We have seen that this is the case also 
with other books in which the critics claim the principle has 
been violated. No departure from the principle, mentioned 
above, can be proved. The classification is such that it bears 
the marks of having been done by a single mind and without 


interference by any disturbing cause. 


III. WHEN AND BY WHOM COLLECTED 


The books which we find in the Canon of Scripture are 
authoritative, whether they are in a collection or whether 
they stand alone. But it was important that these books be 
collected, for if they were in a collection, this would guard 
against any of them being lost, and it would also prevent the 
intrusion of other books which did not belong there. And, 
being collected, they could then be certified to future genera- 
tions as the writings that were received by inspiration from 
God. So we find that this important step in the preservation 
of these sacred books was taken. Consequently our next ques- 
tion is: When and by whom was this collection made? 

We are accustomed to answer this question in this manner: 
The books of the Old Testament were collected by Ezra, per- 
haps with the help of some assistants, about the year 425 B. C. 
Just what proof do we have that this answer is substantially 
correct? Probably the chief reason for our answer is the fact 
that this position was taken by Luther and other theologians 
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of his time. Green says that a certain distinguished rabbi of 
the time of the Reformation, Elias Levita by name, stated that 
Ezra and the Great Synagog (120 men appointed to assist in 
the conduct of public affairs) collected the canon. This was 
then repeated by some of the theologians of the Reformation 
period as incontrovertible fact, based on ancient and uniform 
tradition. But, according to Green, there is only one passage 
in early Jewish literature which connects Ezra and the Great 
Synagog in any way with the formation of the canon. This 
passage is in the Talmudic treatise, “Baba Bathra,” written in 
the second century A. D., and reads as follows (Green, op. cit., 
p. 94): “Moses wrote his book and the section about Balaam 
and Job; Joshua wrote his book and eight verses in the Law; 
Samuel wrote his book and Judges and Ruth; David wrote 
the Book of Psalms at the hands of the ancients, Adam the 
first, Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asanh, 
and the three sons of Korah; Jeremiah wrote his book and the 
Book of Kings and Lamentations; Hezekiah and his associates 
wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, the Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes. 
The men of the Great Synagog wrote Ezekiel, the Twelve 
(Minor Prophets) , Daniel, and the Book of Esther. Ezra wrote 
his book and the genealogies of Chronicles to his time.” 


You are privileged to draw your own conclusions on the 
basis of this passage. The word wrote has been explained to 
mean “composed,” “transcribed,” “reduced to writing,” or “in- 
serted in the canon.” You may have your choice. Evidently 
this is just an example of the fanciful conjecture of the Jewish 
doctors of that time about the origin of the Old Testament and 
is of no value whatever. 


The modern theory of the process of canonization has been 
briefly touched upon. According to this theory the process 
began in a preliminary way about 621 B.C., when Josiah 
bound the people to obey the Book of the Law, which in this 
case was Deuteronomy. The process of canonization continued 
more effectively about 444 B.C., when Ezra pledged the re- 
turned exiles to obey the whole Pentateuch. From that time 
forward the Pentateuch, but the Pentateuch only, was ca- 
nonical. Between 300 and 200 B.C. the Prophets were added 
to the canon. Still later the Ketubim were also added. The 
collection of this third part began in the era of the Maccabees, 
160—140 B.C., and was finally ratified about 90 A.D. Some 
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place the final decision on the contents of the canon as late 
as 200 A. D. 

But these transactions of Josiah and Ezra were simply a 
solemn and formal recognition of a divine authority inherent 
in these books from their very first appearance, not a canoni- 
zation of the books. The fact that only the Law is mentioned 
does not prove that it only was canonical. 2 Kings 17:13 ff. the 
Law and Prophets are joined as being both alike binding on 
Judah and Israel, and it is stated that the people were exiled 
because they did not obey the Law or the Prophets. Ezra also 
‘traces the calamities of the people to their disobedience of the 
Law and their maltreatment of the Prophets (Neh. 9:26 ff.). 
In a number of other instances this same thing is done (Zech. 
1:6, 4; 7:7, 12). 

If the books of the Prophets were known and received 
as the Word of God by the returned exiles, then why did Ezra 
bind them to obey only the Law? Let us remember that this 
meeting had been called, not to define the full extent of the 
obligation of the Word of God, but for a particular and prac- 
tical purpose. This purpose was best met by directing the 
attention of the people to the Law. There had been inter- 
marriages with the heathen, the Sabbath had been disregarded, 
inadequate provision for the Temple worship had been made; 
and there were specific legal statutes covering these trans- 
gressions. Since the purpose of the meeting was to remedy 
these matters, the Law was presented to the people and they 
were pledged to obey it. 

The fact that the Samaritans possessed only the Penta- 
teuch does not strengthen the argument of the critics who 
argue that only the Pentateuch was canonical among the 
Jews when it was received by the Samaritans. The supposi- 
tion is that the Pentateuch was brought to the Samaritans by 
a renegade priest, expelled by Nehemiah. But it is reason- 
able to suppose that the mutilated canon of the Samaritans 
originated like the canons of the early heretical sects in the 
Christian Church. They accepted only what suited their own 
peculiar views and arbitrarily rejected the rest. They changed 
Deut. 27:4 to sanction their temple on Mount Gerizim, and 
naturally they could not allow any book which spoke approv- 
ingly of worship at Shiloh or Jerusalem. 


It is true also that the Synagog lessons were first taken 
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from the Law and that portions from the Prophets were added 
later, while the Ketubim were used only on special occasions. 
But this does not confirm the theory that these divisions were 
three separate canons, collected and accepted at long intervals. 

Jehovah’s covenant with Israel rested on the Law, and it 
is natural that lessons from the Law should have had a place 
in their worship from the very first. Soon the need was felt 
to emphasize these lessons of the Law by the teachings of the 
Prophets. The historical sections show how God blessed the 
people when they followed His Law and how He punished them 
when they disobeyed. The prophetical or didactic sections 
illustrate and expound the Law. As to the use of the Ketubim 
in early times we are but imperfectly informed. But by their 
very nature they were less adapted for regular synagog use 
and more appropriate for special occasions. The Psalms were 
sung in the Temple services. The five Megilloth were as- 
signed to special festivals: The Song of Solomon was read at 
the Passover Festival, Ruth at Pentecost, Lamentations at the 
fast of the 9th of the month of Ab, Ecclesiastes at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, Esther at Purim. Selections from the Hagiog- 
rapha were read throughout the night before the Day of 
Atonement and also in connection with some of the shorter 
Pentateuch sections on Monday and Thursday and at the 
vesper services on the Sabbath. 

The critics bring many other arguments to defend their 
position. They point to the terms “the Law” and “the Law 
and the Prophets”; but that argument carries no weight, be- 
cause the whole Old Testament may be designated as “the 
Law” (John 10:34), since it contains God’s revealed will; and 
the term Prophets may be used in a general sense to include all 
inspired men. The critics also point to discrepancies between 
Samuel and Kings on the one hand and Chronicles on the 
other, but the differences referred to arise from the differences 
in aim and scope of the respective histories. And they find 
it difficult to fix a place for Isaiah without going centuries 
beyond his own time. To this Green (op. cit., p. 104) remarks: 
“So the critics first dissect Isaiah and then find it impossible 
to get the disjointed pieces together again without putting the 
collection of the canon at a date at variance with historical tes- 
timony and every reliable indication bearing on the subject.” 

After examining the arguments of the critics that the 
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Prophets were not admitted to the canon until long after the 
time of Ezra, we find nothing at all to militate against the belief 
that the writings of the Prophets possessed canonical authority 
from the moment they appeared. Thus the canon grew, as 
each successive book appeared, until the last one was pub- 
lished and the canon was complete. This second division was 
complete.in every detail when Malachi wrote his book, and he 
was a contemporary of Nehemiah. So, according to all con- 
servative scholarship, the first two divisions of the canon were 
complete and accepted at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

And, now, how about the Ketubim? The critics have 
maintained that no steps were taken to form the third division 
until the second had been completed and closed and that the 
formation of this division was not begun until quite some time 
after Malachi. It is argued that Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chron- 
icles would stand with the historical books, such as Samuel 
and Kings, and that Daniel would have been placed with the 
Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel if this second division 
had not already been closed when these other books were ac- 
cepted as canonical. But this argument has already been con- 
clusively refuted in the previous section, in which the prin- 
ciple followed in the classification of the books of the Old 
Testament was discussed. 

It is asserted also that some of the Ketubim were written 
long after Ezra, and special emphasis is placed on Daniel. The 
date of Daniel is set at about 168 B.C. But when all the argu- 
ments are examined, the assertion stands as an unfounded 
theory. 

Nor does the order of the books in the Hebrew Bible favor 
the critical theory. There is good reason to suppose that 
Ezra is a continuation of Chronicles, but Ezra stands before 
Chronicles in the Hebrew Bible. Now, it is argued that Ezra 
became separated from Chronicles and was received into the 
canon before Chronicles. If the order of the books indicates 
the order of their reception into the canon, then Daniel should 
have been last according to the critical theory. The order of 
the Ketubim is this: First the three large books: Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job; next the five Megilloth in the order in which 
they were used: Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ec- 
clesiastes, Esther; then Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, in 
chronological order; and finally Chronicles as a sort of his- 
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torical appendix, a review of the entire period from the crea- 
tion to the end of the exile. 

There is nothing at all to support the contention of the 
critics that three distinct canons or collections were made at 
different, widely separated periods. There is nothing to 
weaken the evidence, afforded by the orderly distribution of 
the books into classes, that the arrangement was made at one 
time and according to a definite plan. But when all the 
evidence in the case is examined, we find no positive informa- 
tion as to when and by whom these books were collected and 
arranged. 

The evidence of history points to the fact that the canon 
was completed by the Prophet Malachi, who wrote his book 
probably about 425 B.C. And the first authentic statement on 
the subject, showing that the books had been collected and 
arranged, appears in the Prolog to Ecclesiasticus, written about 
132 B.C., which speaks of a definite body of writings, “the 
Law, the Prophets, and the rest of the books.” The critics 
try to weaken this testimony to the third division of the 
canon. Dillman (Green, op. cit., p.112) says: “At that time 
a third series of highly prized writings had already been 
formed, which about corresponds with our third canon. But 
that this series contained only and entirely the same books 
which stand in the third canon can never be proved from 
these expressions, and therefore the passage cannot avail as a 
witness for a closed canon.” But Josephus also testifies that 
nothing had been added to the canon since the time of Artax- 
erxes. It was also the uniform belief of the Jews that after 
Malachi the Spirit of prophecy departed from Israel. And the 
language of the Prolog to Ecclesiasticus is just what one would 
expect if the canon had long been definitely settled. Beyond 
these statements there is only legend and uncertain tradition 
on the person, time, or method of collecting and arranging 
the canon. 

2 Esdras 14:21ff., probably written toward the close of 
the first century A.D., states that the Law was burned when 
the Temple was destroyed but that Ezra was enabled to restore 
it by divine inspiration. In 40 days he dictated 94 books. 
70 of these were to be delivered only to the wise men, and 
24 were to be openly published for all. Quite a number of 
the early Christian fathers repeat this legend. (Clemens 
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Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Irenaeus, and others.) There is no 
doubt that this is just a fable, but it may be founded on fact as 
far as it asserts that Ezra took a leading part in the collecting 
and arranging of the sacred books after the exile. Another 
tradition is given in 2 Macc. 1:18 ff. and 2:4 ff. (esp. vv. 13-14). 
This legend tells of the hiding of the fire of the altar and the 
Tabernacle when Jerusalem was about to fall and of their being 
found again by Nehemiah; and then it says of Nehemiah: 
“Founding a library, he gathered together the acts of the 
kings, and of the prophets, and of David, and the epistles of 
the kings concerning the holy gifts.” Of this tradition Green 
(op. cit., p.114) says: “This curious compound of truth and 
fable attributes to Nehemiah an agency in collecting the sacred 
writings which, in itself considered, is altogether credible.” 

These intimations from legendary sources acquire greater 
significance from the fact that they are corroborated by certain 
other and independent considerations, to wit: 


1. Ezra is repeatedly and with emphasis called “the scribe” 
(Neh. 8:1, 4, 9,13; 12:26, 36; Ezra 7:6, 11-12, 22). It appears 
that his professional occupation was with the Scriptures, of 
which he was both a student and an interpreter. He probably 
spent much time preparing copies for the people and certifying 
their correctness. And from Ezra dates that race of scribes so 
often mentioned in the New Testament as men learned in the 
Law, the conservators and custodians of the sacred text. 


2. The period after the exile was devoted to restoring 
everything as much as possible after the model of former times. 
As a result of this effort the Scriptures would be searched and 
studied to see what their fathers had done. Green (op. cit., 
p.116) says: “Just what might be expected from the needs 
and longings of the time and from the nature of the work to 
which Ezra so energetically addressed himself —that the sacred 
writings would then be carefully gathered for the guidance 
and instruction of the people and for their own more secure 
preservation and transmission.” 


3. Evidently private and partial collections had already 
been formed, as is indicated by the fact that the Prophets often 
refer to the writings of their predecessors. These collections 
would naturally suggest the formation of a public and complete 
collection and would prepare the way for one. 
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4. As we have seen, all the books of the Old Testament 
were in existence at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, so that 
nothing would prevent them from collecting and arranging 
these books. 


5. Zech. 13:2-5 and Mal. 4:5 indicate that prophecy would 
cease among Israel; and succeeding generations were aware 
of the fact that there was no Prophet among them. (1 Macc. 
4:46; 9:27; 14:41.) It would have been the height of folly 
on the part of Israel to delay the collection of their sacred 
books beyond the time when they felt the line of Prophets 
was coming to an end. 

These considerations, in connection with the legends and 
traditions of the Jews, make it highly probable that the canon 
was collected and arranged by Ezra and Nehemiah. If it were 
not so, then, where did the legends and traditions come from? 

In a second installment the extent of the O. T. Canon and 
a few other pertinent matters will be discussed. 

Great Bend, Kans. 


= = 
or 





Our Missions in India and China 


By O. H. SCHMIDT, Ex. Sec’y of the Board of Foreign Missions 
(Written at the request of Synod’s Centennial Committee) 


The second century—a century of mission expansion! 
What an appropriate slogan this would be for the second cen- 
tury of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States! As we observe the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of this church organization, and as 
we give thanks to the Lord for the blessings of the past cen- 
tury, we should like to express the hope that the second cen- 
tury of our synodical existence will be made a century of 
mission expansion. And in order to stimulate interest and 
prompt action along this line, we beg our readers briefly to 
review with us the history and status of our missions in 
India and China. 

Missionary interest was indeed in evidence in our Synod 
from the very beginning. At the very first meeting of Synod, 
in 1847, there was a good deal of discussion as to possible 
mission work among the heathen. To be sure, when the 
fathers that time spoke of work they desired to undertake 
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among “the heathen” they had in mind the Indians in this 
country. In general, it should be remembered that among 
the objects to be accomplished through the organization of the 
Synod special mention was made of the united spreading of 
the Kingdom of God. Missionary interest was therefore an 
important factor in the organization of our Synod and played 
a prominent role in the thinking of our founding fathers. 


Also at the second meeting of Synod foreign missions 
formed a very definite and important topic of discussion, and 
Pastor Baierlein was engaged to be a missionary among the 
American Indians. Oddly, he had been trained for mission 
work in India, but he was now engaged for mission work 
among the American Indians, the Indians in this country. 
This mission work among the heathen Indians was first car- 
ried on in Michigan. As is well known, one of the reasons 
that prompted Pfarrer Loehe of Neuendettelsau to send col- 
onists into Michigan was the thought that mission work should 
be carried on among the Indians not only by preaching to 
them but also by setting them the example of Christian living 
in a Christian community. Although this work was started 
by mission-minded people in Europe, it was soon turned over 
to our Synod. At one time there were four students and four 
missionaries who labored among the Indians in Michigan. 
However, in later years there was but one missionary, the 
Rev. Miessler. For various reasons the work among the In- 
dians in Michigan gradually came to a close, the chief one 
being the removal of the Indians among whom work had been 
carried on to another area. The attention of Synod had been 
directed to the Indians located in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Pastor Cloeter for some time labored among the Indians at 
Crow Wing, Minn., about the middle of the last century; but 
when an Indian uprising endangered the lives of the mission- 
ary and his family and resulted in the burning of the mis- 
sion buildings, that effort came to an abrupt close. 

From 1868 to about the year 1888 it does not seem that 
much was done about mission work among heathen by the 
Missouri Synod except that gifts were sent to the Hermanns- 
burg and the Leipzig mission societies. This manner of sup- 
porting foreign mission work seems to have been carried on 
fairly regularly until about the year 1875. In the course of 
time growing doctrinal differences with the European mission 
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societies and other considerations gave increasing emphasis 
to the thought that our Synod ought to develop its own 
foreign mission enterprise. A pastor who urged this view 
with great insistence was Rev. Ferdinand Sievers of Franken- 
lust, Mich. It is quite striking that Japan was looked upon 
as the country where our Synod might undertake mission 
work. A committee was elected to study the matter more 
thoroughly. While this subject was discussed and unfavor- 
able conditions in Japan had to be considered, the attention 
of our Synod was directed to men who were available for 
mission work in India, and the thoughts of our fathers were 
diverted to the latter country. One relates this somewhat 
wistfully. If Japan had been truly Christianized, then in all 
likelihood there would have been no Pearl Harbor. But we 
are here concerned with the facts. It was in 1893, when the 
feeling had grown strong that our Synod ought to undertake 
a foreign mission endeavor under her own auspices and look 
for a specific field for such a mission effort, that a Board of 
Foreign Missions was elected. 


OUR MISSION IN INDIA 


India as a mission field for us was pointed to by some of 
the men in the Free Church in Germany, associated with 
our Synod. They called attention to Missionaries Theodor 
Naether and Franz Mohn, who had served in India but who 
for doctrinal reasons had severed their connection with their 
former mission society. It was found that these men were 
willing to serve our Synod if work were to be undertaken in 
India. They were invited to come to America for thorough 
doctrinal discussions. When it was seen that they were alto- 
gether in harmony with the teachings of our Synod, it was 
resolved to call them for mission work in India. In a solemn 
service, on October 14, 1894, at St. Charles, Mo., they were 
commissioned for such service, the Western District being in 
session there at the time, and the venerable President of 
Synod, Dr. H. C. Schwan, officiating. 


Missionary Mohn, whose health had been somewhat im- 
paired, returned to Germany and then set out for India about 
a year later. But Missionary Naether left quite soon after 
that commissioning, and on January 21, 1895, he reached 
Krishnagiri in the Salem District in South India, where he 
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launched the foreign mission enterprise of our Synod. This 
field was chosen because it had been hardly touched by Chris- 
tian mission efforts up to that time. The beginnings were very 
small and unpretentious, and progress was very slow at first. 
Krishnagiri has ever been rock soil for our work, although 
in the course of time even there a small group of Christians 
was gathered. You will find a neat chapel there today, with 
an excellent bell, which was donated by a friend of missions 
in Germany, and with a notably fine set of altar hangings in 
the liturgical colors. It was not Missionary Naether’s privilege 
to serve a long time. After only a few years on the Krish- 
nagiri field, in 1904, during an epidemic of bubonic plague, 
he himself was stricken by that illness, no doubt because of 
his efforts to assist others who were attacked by that dread 
disease. As soon as he knew that he had been infected, he 
prepared in a Christian way for his death. He dressed him- 
self properly for his burial, took a touching farewell from his 
children and servants, none of whom were permitted to come 
close to him, and then, while his wife remained with him for 
his last hours, he quietly and in a fine Christian manner 
awaited his departure. A simple cross marks his grave. 
From this small beginning in Krishnagiri, the work in 
India gradually spread and developed. A year after Naether’s 
arrival at Krishnagiri, Missionary Mohn came to India and 
founded a station at Ambur in the North Arcot District, about 
40 miles from Krishnagiri. It was at Ambur where we 
gained our first converts. Two years later work was begun 
at Barugur and Vaniyambadi by Missionaries O. Kellerbauer 
and R. Freche, respectively. The work at Vaniyambadi was 
blessed with success in the course of time, but Barugur, like 
Krishnagiri, has proved an unproductive field. Today you 
can come into villages in the section where practically every 
person has at some time or other heard the Word of God, 
but where practically no one has publicly accepted Christ as 
his Savior. Nevertheless, also at this place some fruit has 
been gained, and just at the present time it looks as though 
the earlier arduous effort of our missionaries is to see some 
reward. — Other earlier workers in our first mission field 
were A. Huebener, F. Forster, G. Naumann, and H. Nau. 


While our work was still confined to the above-named 
four stations and the surrounding territory, God, who has His 
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own way of opening doors for the Gospel, called us to an- 
other section of India. In the year 1907 a man named Jesuda- 
son, of Nagercoil, away down in the southern tip of India, 
addressed a plea to our Church to come down there and 
furnish help. This struck our missionaries as being a cry 
after the manner of the ancient Macedonian call. Careful 
investigation and prayerful consideration led to this, that our 
Church undertook work in the Nagercoil area, mainly among 
people of the Nadar community. The first men to work there 
were A. Huebener, H. Nau, Th. Gutknecht, F. Zucker, G. 
Huebener, A. J. Lutz, R. W. Goerss, etc. By the grace of God 
our work there grew steadily, though with no spectacular 
advances. 


About 1911 our missionaries were drawn into work in 
the Trivandrum area, a little farther up the west coast of 
Travancore, among people who speak Malayalam. Our first 
men were H. Nau, F. Zucker, O. Ehlers, and J. Harms. From 
Trivandrum the work branched out also to people who 
were living under very primitive conditions; some of them 
were tree dwellers. There has been some fine development 
in the Malayalam field, and even now our missionaries are 
reaching out into territories not yet touched by the Christian 
religion. From Trivandrum our missionaries penetrated up 
towards Alleppey and Shertallay, and at this very time are 
investigating opportunities for advances even beyond those 
fields. 

About the year 1916 our missionaries were invited to come 
to Vadakangulam, some fifteen miles from Nagercoil, but 
across the boundary in British India, whereas Nagercoil is 
in the native state of Travancore. At Vadakangulam a group 
of caste people had broken away from the Roman Catholic 
Church and desired instruction in the Christian religion as 
professed by the Lutheran Church. For two years Mission- 
ary A. J. Lutz instructed these people and then a group of 
about sixty of them were received into membership. Since 
then the work at that place has grown, and even now a large 
new brick church is nearing completion, made possible partly 
by the generosity of a man in Detroit, but paid for to the 
extent of some two thirds of its cost by the members of that 
church themselves. One feature of the work at Vadakangulam 
is the large high school, while there is also a well-conducted 
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elementary school at that place. These schools necessitate 
boarding establishments, which again offer many a fine mis- 
sionary opportunity. Vadakangulam has become the center 
of much village work; the young people who come to the 
high school are followed up, and the opportunities for direct 
presentation of the Gospel to those who never heard it before 
are utilized. From Vadakangulam the work has spread out 
over the neighboring sections of Vallioor, Uvari, and other 
places in the Tinnevelly District. 


About 1921 or 1922 an opportunity was given to our 
Church to enter the field that lies in the center between our 
Ambur and Nagercoil districts, with cities like Madura, Trich- 
inopoly, and Tanjore as strategic starting points. 


The end of the First World War left our Indian mission 
in a very bad way as far as manpower was concerned, with 
only four missionaries on both the northern and the southern 
field. But from then on there was a rapid development. That 
first mission territory in the North Arcot District showed a 
gratifying growth. Ambur became a strong mission center. 
A hospital was founded there by the late Dr. Theodore J. 
Doederlein, who served as our first resident doctor in the 
years 1921—1923. Later Drs. Bohnsack and Leckband were 
in charge of this hospital, while at the present time two Indian 
doctors are at the head of this institution, with Miss Angela 
Rehwinkel as superintendent. The hospital is housed in a fine 
set of buildings, a wing having been added recently through 
the generosity of the women of our Northern Illinois District. 
As you would expect of a mission hospital,'a persistent effort 
is made to bring the Word of God to the patients and their 
friends (and in India you will always have a swarm of rela- 
tives and friends about any patient in a hospital; it has been 
found necessary to provide separate housing and cooking 
facilities for these numerous relatives and friends). Daily 
devotions are conducted, and individual attention is given the 
patients, to make good use of the opportunity thus presented 
to reach hearts that otherwise might not be within reach of 
our mission message. As a further missionary agency the 
hospital operates a traveling dispensary which extends the 
clinic service of the hospital into the surrounding countryside. 
A Ford truck was converted into a traveling drug store and 
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goes out three or four days a week, attended by competent 
hospital people and one of our missionaries. An average of 
a hundred patients a day is reached in this fashion, and in 
every case the missionary tries to preach and apply the 
lessons of the Word of God. 

Quite a self-evident adjunct of a missionary enterprise 
are Christian schools, and you will find that in the Ambur 
District our schools have done quite well. Especially the 
school at Ambur has gained considerable prominence by 
reason of its numerical strength and academic accomplish- 
ments. It is significant that at the present time an Indian, 
Mr. Emmanuel, is the headmaster of this school, having been 
trained and prepared for this position by the careful tutelage 
of Missionary M. G. Kuolt. The development of the schools 
made it necessary to establish boarding homes for boys and 
for girls. Only in this manner is it possible to secure the 
attendance of some promising young people in outlying dis- 
tricts and of keeping them free from the pernicious heathen 
influences to which they would be exposed in their home 
environment. At Ambur a rather good-sized church was 
built when after the First World War progress came, and the 
congregation was able to assume practically all of the cost 
of the church and of the support of their own Indian pastor. 
From each of our mission centers in the Ambur District the 
work branches out into dozens of villages. But there is still 
much room for expansion. 

In the Ambur District, as might be expected, since it is 
our oldest district, good progress has been made with the 
matter of getting our native Christians to see their responsi- 
bility for the work of spreading the Gospel and having them 
assume that responsibility, at least in part. There is an or- 
ganization of our Indian congregations in the Ambur field 
which carries on its work quite according to the pattern of 
a synodical district. It operates on a budget system and it 
has successfully conducted a mission of its own, opening 
up work in a certain village and supporting it by the con- 
tributions of its own members. The congregations build up 
their own budgets, and it is the congregation itself which 
applies for aid if it cannot manage to take care of all its needs, 
and to the congregation the aid is granted, not to individual 
pastors or teachers. The responsibility for maintaining the 
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work of the Gospel is thus placed upon the congregations. 
And efforts are made to draw the national Christians ever 
more fully into all the work of the Church and to give them 
a voice and the dignity of being fellow workers with us in 
all the affairs of the mission, and thus to build up an in- 
digenous Church. Even now there are parallel groups of 
native pastors and members working together with an equal 
number of missionaries on all the important committees. 


As can be understood quite readily, a large part of the 
work of a new mission will consist in the training of national 
workers. The Church must become an indigenous Church, 
and for that it needs native pastors and leaders. Native 
workers are much closer to the people than a foreign mis- 
sionary can ever hope to come and are therefore much better 
able to reach the people to whom the Gospel is to be brought. 
You will therefore find that our mission also tries to train 
national workers. Thus we have a seminary for the education 
of pastors at Nagercoil in South India. Usually three of our 
missionaries are engaged in the instruction and preparation 
of future pastors for the Indian Church. At present a class 
of sixteen men are finishing their theological studies. Upon 
graduation they will be in line for a call and for ordination. 
As we write this, twenty-two natives are already serving as 
ordained pastors in India, while about thirty others are ready 
for a call and for ordination as soon as congregations can be 
organized and will call them, these men having finished their 
theological training and assisting now in actual pastoral work. 

A good deal of effort must go into the training of teachers. 
We have institutions for such training at Nagercoil, where 
there are really two branches of our normal school work, 
since some teachers are to labor in the native state of Travan- 
core and others are trained to teach under the laws of the 
Madras Presidency, and the requirements of the two fields 
are quite dissimilar. There is also a teacher-training insti- 
tute at Ambur, in the northern conference area. Besides the 
high school at Vadakangulam we might mention the fine 
large high school at Ambur, the junior high school at Nager- 
coil, and the exclusively Lutheran boys’ high school at Tri- 
vandrum. Elementary schools are conducted at practically 
every point where our mission is at work. Some of these 
are large schools, while others work under rather primitive 
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conditions in one room in some village pandel. Altogether 
about 10,000 children and young people attend our various 
schools in India at the present time. 

In a country such as India it is inevitable that the mission 
must engage in some charitable work, and the Christians will 
want to do work of that nature. We have already mentioned 
the hospital with its traveling dispensary operating in and 
out of Ambur. Considerable relief work was done at various 
places, notably in the years of the Second World War, at 
Alleppey. Almost at every station some effort must be de- 
voted to charitable enterprises. Sometimes this takes the 
form of teaching self-help, assisting the people in the develop- 
ment of various crafts, such as weaving and mat making. 
However, efforts are made to keep the charitable enterprises 
in the position of an approach to the main work of the mission, 
which is the preaching of the Gospel. 

Since the climate in India has an enervating effect upon 
missionaries coming from this country, and since especially 
their children find constant school life in the hot plains in- 
tolerable, a mountain retreat was established quite early in 
the history of our mission in India. This is at Kodaikanal, 
about in the center between our conference districts, up in the 
Pallni Hills, at an elevation of nearly 7,000 feet. At Kodai- 
kanal our mission has a very delightful complex of grounds 
and buildings, with a dignified church and a splendidly 
equipped modern school for the children of the missionaries. 
These children are housed in modern dormitories. This ar- 
rangement takes care of the grade-school work of these chil- 
dren under almost ideal conditions. There is opportunity, 
too, for these children to take also their high school work at 
Kodaikanal, since a group of other denominations maintains 
a high school there. Many of our missionaries, however, 
prefer to send their children to America when they come into 
high school age. Since the missionaries themselves feel the 
debilitating effect of the constantly hot climate, each mis- 
sionary is given six weeks at Kodaikanal every year, during 
the hottest season, and this is a wonderful aid towards keep- 
ing our men at peak efficiency during their entire term of 
service on the India mission field between the regular fur- 
lough periods which take them back to their home in America. 
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OUR MISSIONS IN CHINA 


The work of our Synod in China was begun in the year 
1913, mainly through the efforts of the sainted Rev. E. L. 
Arndt, whose unquenchable zeal for missions, and deep con- 
cern for China in particular, led to the organization of a mis- 
sion society, mostly among congregations in central Minne- 
sota. This society sent out Rev. Arndt as their first mis- 
sionary in 1913. He was followed in 1915 by Missionary Er- 
hardt Riedel. In 1917 our Synod took over this mission in 
China. 

When Rev. Arndt first went over to China, he consulted 
with experienced mission leaders as to a place where he 
might begin. Upon their advice Hankow was chosen as the 
starting point of his mission efforts. Hankow is frequently 
called the Chicago of China. It is a busy city, lying at the 
crossroads of much traffic, east and west along the Yangtze 
River and north and south upon the Peking-Canton railroad. 
It is about six hundred miles inland from Shanghai, up the 
Yangtze River. From Hankow our work gradually spread 
as our missionaries traveled up and down the river and went 
over the countryside on either bank of the river in their 
search for souls. Thus mission stations were established at 
Shasi, Ichang, Enshih, Kweifu, Wanhsien, and at smaller 
places on each side of the Yangtze River. Finally our en- 
deavors reached as far as Chungking and Kunming. Through 
efforts of the venerable Pastor Pi a number of preaching 
stations were established also considerable distances north 
of the river. 

While our work in India is marked by steady progress 
without any startling events, our work in China has been 
accompanied by a number of violent disturbances and has ex- 
perienced repeated serious setbacks. Floods, a famine, a 
disastrous Communist uprising, the ravages of the late war, 
and other economic and political upsets have marked the his- 
tory of our work in China, besides losses of personnel through 
various other causes. In spite of it all the Lord has granted 
many blessings to our work there and has permitted it to go 
forward, frequently in a very gratifying manner. Just now, 
with the return of peace, the opportunities for constructive 
and progressive mission work are most inviting. There are 
many favorable factors in the present situation, and we should 
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be quick and courageous to grasp the opportunities that pre- 
sent themselves. What we have gained in China up to the 
present time and what we shall find intact when we return 
to the fields from which our missionaries had to leave under 
the Japanese occupation, should be looked upon by us as 
the starting point for vigorous advances all along the line. 
The minutes of the conference held in China soon after the 
cessation of hostilities between the Allies and the Axis forces 
reflect a courageous and forward-looking spirit, and a far- 
reaching program has been outlined, which no doubt will find 
the hearty and consistent and prayerful support of the home 
Church. 

The history of our mission work in China is replete with 
instances of outstanding interest. Missionary Arndt was 
already 49 years of age when he set out for China, and he was 
told most emphatically by any number of people that he was 
much too old to learn Chinese, but with the tenacity which 
every good missionary ought to have and which Rev. Arndt 
possessed in an outstanding degree, he went out nevertheless, 
and within an incredibly short time he was preaching the 
Gospel to the Chinese. Later he set out to translate and to 
provide a complete theological library for the Chinse theo- 
logical students. Our second missionary in China deserves a 
special word, the Rev. Erhardt Riedel, who completed twenty- 
five years of service there when ill health forced him to return 
to this country. Another outstanding leader of our work in 
China was the late Rev. Max Zschiegner, who tragically died 
on a small Yangtze River steamer at the foot of Wanhsien after 
making the long journey all the way back from the United 
States under all manner of peril, a trip of ten thousand miles, 
only half a mile from the place where he was to labor. Our 
work in China has still not fully recovered from the loss which 
his death meant to us. One might mention any number of 
instances of heroic devotion to duty, of missionaries remain- 
ing at their posts in the face of great personal danger, e. g., 
threatened internment in a concentration camp and exposure 
to all kinds of indignities at the hands of the Japanese, of 
danger during dozens of bombings and amid all the wreck 
and havoc of war, under distressing shortages of supplies, 
hardships of travel, of being cut off from the rest of the 
world, of separations from families, of weary trudging over 
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steep and hazardous paths, of battling with heat and rain and 
cold, of putting up in miserable lodgings, all of it being borne 
cheerfully because of the constraint of their love for the 
Savior and because of their deep desire to bring the Gospel 
to people who would not hear it if they, the intrepid mis- 
sionaries, did not bring it to them. Always on our visits did 
we find them cheerful and uncomplaining, in the midst of dan- 
ger and difficulty trusting in the Lord that He would keep 
watch over His messengers of peace. Nor was that trust mis- 
placed. Not one of our missionaries was hurt in the raids 
and bombings of the war. 


In China our work mainly followed the system of trying 
to get established in a center and then working out from there 
into the surrounding territory. Whereas in India the great 
bulk of our work is in villages and smaller towns, in China 
the work of our Church has been found in larger cities, spread- 
ing out from there into the surrounding countryside. Where 
Christians have been gained, these are organized into congre- 
gations, and then the work there follows the pattern of work 
in a congregation in America, with the same style of preach- 
ing and general activity. But in addition our missionaries 
use the direct approach to the heathen; they attempt to reach 
the multitudes, preaching on the street or from the steps of 
a teahouse or in a readily accessible chapel off one of the 
crowded city streets, or going out through the country with 
itinerant teams of evangelists. This system of direct ap- 
proach and preaching to the multitudes must then be followed 
up by attempts to reach any who show interest, gradually 
gathering smaller groups and in the course of time having 
the work solidify into a more ordered type of Gospel instruc- 
tion and church life. 

One of the very first things undertaken by our mis- 
sionaries in China also was the inauguration of Christian 
schools. Sometimes we are hampered by unfavorable school 
laws; at other times it is possible to conduct full Christian 
day schools. At certain centers you might find higher schools. 
Thus at Wanhsien just now there is a middle school of about 
five hundred young men and young women, many of whom 
originally were refugees from distant sections. It is interest- 
ing to trace the development of that high school at Wanhsien, 
as that will throw light upon some of the difficulties with 
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which our work in China is surrounded. In 1939 some of our 
missionaries felt that we ought to have a middle school in 
China, in Wanhsien. Our work in Hankow had been seriously 
interrupted by the war, and the seminary had been moved up 
the river to Wanhsien. The usual sources of supply from 
which we had drawn future students for the seminary seemed 
to be closed off. What was more natural than to open a high 
school with the hope that out of this high school future can- 
didates for the holy ministry could be recruited? A modest 
beginning was made, but soon the school had about 150 
students. One of our missionaries then came into contact 
with some very able educators, Lutherans, who now were 
refugees. These were won for our Middle School. But their 
entry into the school was not at all welcome to some of the 
former teachers, and these now staged a revolt and decamped 
with some of our equipment and about three fourths of the 
student body, going out into the country some miles, osten- 
sibly to be safe from bombings, and there they set up a high 
school. In the fall of 1940 we had only 35 students left but were 
doing fine work academically. In the summer of 1941 a 
refugee middle school was incorporated with our work, which 
then rapidly grew from the first contemplated number of 150 
to 263, 312, 382, and then 502 students. At first the students 
were practically all refugees, some having walked 600 to 1,800 
miles to escape the Japanese and to find a school where they 
could continue their studies. At the present time only about 
40 per cent of the students could be classed as refugees. The 
missionary angle has not been as fruitful as one had hoped, 
largely because we were so understaffed in China that not 
enough attention could be given to this matter. One of our 
foreign woman missionary workers has served as matron of 
the girl students in the boarding establishment, also teaching 
religion and English and singing, and serving as counselor for 
girl students, while one of our pastors also has put in some 
time with that school. 

Just as there is a seminary for the training for future pas- 
tors in India so we had a seminary in China to train the 
future ministers of the Word. This work, however, suffered a 
very serious interruption through the war and other at- 
tending difficulties. However, it is planned to resume the 
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very important work of training future pastors as soon as that 
will be at all possible. 

Mission work can be done, too, by utilizing an approach 
through a hospital or other charitable endeavors. At En- 
shih, in central China, we have a hospital which has ren- 
dered excellent service also from the missionary angle. To- 
gether with the hospital, which is always filled to capacity, 
there is a clinic, which treats some 16,000 patients a year. 
Six o’clock in the morning finds the first patients arriving, and 
all day long there is a steady stream of sufferers who seek 
relief at the hand of our skilled doctor, a Chinese, who, how- 
ever, speaks English quite well, and his devoted staff of Chinese 
nurses. At first Mrs. H. C. Meyer and later Mrs. G. K. 
Wenger, both of them trained nurses, served as superin- 
tendent of the hospital and did much for the training of 
Chinese nurses. Two orphan homes also have their locale at 
Enshih, one for boys and one for girls. Some of the girls 
are not truly orphans but are of the class of unwanted baby 
girls who were abandoned and exposed by their parents. By 
the grace of God some of these abandoned girl babies have 
found a home in our establishment, are given a Christian 
training, and some of them later may become teachers or 
nurses or may marry Chinese evangelists. It is only Christian 
love that will reach out for such forsaken little ones and will 
give them a decent life and train them for an honorable career 
here upon earth, above all teaching them to know their 
Savior. During the later phases of the war some of our 
missionaries did a good deal of pastoral work among members 
of the armed forces of our country stationed in China, espe- 
cially at Kunming and at Enshih. 

A very effective means of doing mission work is the 
printed word. Formerly our mission had a printing press 
at Hankow, and the Chinese Lutheran Witness served to make 
people acquainted with the way of salvation. A number of 
students were given part-time work in that printing estab- 
lishment. During the war, however, this printing press was 
carted away by the Japanese, if we are correctly informed. 

Just as we have a hill station for our missionaries in 
India, also the China mission had a hill retreat, at Kuling, 
about 30 miles southeast from Hankow. At Kuling our mis- 
sion had five houses for the use of our missionaries, each of 
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whom was granted six weeks there each year during the 
hottest season. 

With the return of peace some of our mission workers 
are making their way to the territory formerly occupied by 
us, to gather up our people and to re-establish our services 
and schools and all our mission work there and then to under- 
take a determined forward sweep in that great country. 
Efforts are made to bring the number of our mission workers 
back to its normal level. At the present time the number of 
our workers is distressingly low, but we hope soon to see this 
number built up to its former strength or beyond it. 

Oh, that our entire synodical constituency might learn 
to look upon the foreign mission enterprise as something that 
is not foreign to us but definitely part and parcel of our great 
work and that we might prosecute that work with all diligence, 
redeeming the time, until the Lord comes! 


St. Louis, Mo. 














Homiletics 





Outlines on the Standard Epistle Lessons 
THANKSGIVING DAY 
Ps. 106: 47-48 

Few more fervent Thanksgiving Days have ever been 
celebrated in our country than that of 1945. Even dullest 
hearts saw reasons to give thanks for God’s great acts of 
that year. 

More than a year has now passed since those great events. 


Many things have happened since then. Is there less reason 
today to be thankful? 


HOW SHALL WE OBSERVE THIS YEAR’S 
THANKSGIVING DAY? 


I. In due humility —_—‘II. With heartfelt thanksgiving 
III. With a fervent prayer 


I 


A. Some may think there is no special reason for humility 
in our case. The might and progress of our country is the 
envy of other nations. Our prosperity continues unabated 
while other lands live in fear of starvation. 


B. Our text is a Psalm of thanksgiving; but instead of 
merely praising what God has done, the writer devotes most 
of the Psalm to recounting the evil that his people had done. 
His memory takes him to heathen temples where fallen Israel 
had worshiped, to many rebellions in which the nation at- 
tempted to cast aside what God in His wisdom had laid upon 
them: “Our fathers understood not Thy wonders in Egypt; 
they remembered not the multitudes of Thy mercies” (v. 7). 
Still: “Many times did He deliver them” (v. 43). The Psalm- 
ist’s motivation for giving thanks is the unworthiness of his 
people in the face of God’s continued blessings. 


C. Looking at events in our lives and in the life of our 
nation, we also are impressed by our unworthiness. Greed, 
lovelessness are at bottom of all our problems. As a nation 
we have often shown ourselves as bad as the lands which 
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feel the scourge of God today. The Psalmist could say of us: 
“Many times did He deliver them, but they provoked Him 
with their counsel” (v.43). Still, we have abundance, we 
have security, we have the world’s highest standards of living. 
How unworthy we should feel of all this! 


II 

A. The Psalmist does not deplore the absolute ungrateful- 
ness of his people, but rather the fact that their thanksgiving 
was of the wrong kind: “Then believed they His words; they 
sang His praise. They soon forgat His works” (v.12, 13). 
Overwhelmed by the demonstration of God’s help, there was 
a sudden burst of thanks, then all was forgotten again. 

Giving thanks which begins and ends on Thanksgiving 
Day is of the same kind as that of Israel in this Psalm. True 
gratefulness requires a continuous appreciation of the great 
things God has done for us. “Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel from everlasting to everlasting” (v.48). 


B. Heartfelt thanksgiving sees the blessing of God in all 
that He does. In this 106th Psalm, the writer adduces an array 
of events for which Israel should be grateful. He allows the 
great national events to pass in review before their eyes: 
deliverance from Egypt (v.7), from the Red Sea (v.7); he 
also recalls the more personal evidences of God’s mercies 
(v. 43-44). 

So our thanksgiving should remember God’s blessing in 
everything. Not only when He directs mighty world-stirring 
events in our favor, but also when we receive the continual 
blessings of fruitful seasons, of health and security, we are 
to remember the Giver of all things. 


Ill 
A. The Psalmist, recounting the blessings of the past, 
looks also to the future: “Save us, O Lord our God” (v. 47). 
It is a sign of true gratefulness for the blessings of the past 
to realize that also in the months to come we shall succeed 
only with God’s help. 


Before us, on the national and international scene, lies the 
chaos of peace: mass starvation, international suspicion, man’s 
fear of himself, preparations for further bloodshed. In in- 
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dividual lives there is the chaos of uncertainty and fear of 
things that may come to pass. 


B. Significantly the Psalmist prays: “Gather us from 
among the heathen” (v.47). Christians today are tempted to 
look upon the future with the eyes of the heathen, i. e., hope- 
lessly, greedily, despairingly. Our prayer on this day that 
God would remove us from such heathen thinking about the 
future. Rather: “cast all your care upon Him.” — “Commit 
thy way unto the Lord.” H. O. A. KetnaTH 





TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 Per. 3:3-14 


Another church year is drawing to its close, and yet 
the world stands. Christians recognize this time as a further 
period of grace, but scoffers mock. God tells us in our text 
what we should answer them when they blasphemously ask, 


“WHERE IS THE PROMISE OF HIS COMING?” 


I. The delay of Christ’s coming is not due to a lack of 
power. 

The claim that Christ is not coming to judgment originates 
with scoffers. Cf. 2 Tim. 2:17-18. The fact that He has not 
as yet come is no proof that He will not come. The ungodly 
are poor logicians. 

God has shown His almighty power: a) In Creation. The 
earth came forth “out of water” (Gen.1:2,9,10); by the 
almighty power of the Creator of heaven and earth (Ps. 24: 
2; 33:6; Heb. 11:3). The Creation is to be studied to gain 
a correct picture of God’s power (Rom.1:20; Acts 17: 24-27). 
He who made the world is also powerful enough to destroy it. 
b) In the preservation “in water.” By the mere use of water 
God preserves the world and prevents it from becoming pul- 
verized and scattered as dust. Water also provides the world 
with life-giving moisture (Is. 55:10). c) In the Deluge (v.6). 
The Flood of Noah’s time destroyed the world as it was, and 
anew world emerged. Results of the Flood are still visible — 
greatly reduced arable land, fossils. They remind us of God’s 
power through water. 

If God accomplished so much through water, how much 
more will He do through fire! (Vv.7,10,12.) His Word, 
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which cannot be broken, assures us that on the Day of the 
Lord this world will be turned into a heap of ashes. 

There is no real delay in the promise of His coming. 
God merely uses a different calendar than we do (v.8). 
A thousand years in heaven seem as one day, and one day in 
hell as a thousand years. The Lord will come much too soon 
for all ungodly (v.7b, 10a). We have every reason to look 
for the promise of His coming. 


II. The Lord has not yet come that the time of grace 
might be extended. 

V.9. Long-suffering means not merely a postponement of 
punishment, but above all the desire to save. It has the con- 
version and salvation of mankind in view. Scripture tells us 
with words, Christ with tears, the Triune God under oath, 
that He wants all men to be saved. Universal grace (1 Tim. 
2:4). God’s wish that all should reach repentance prompted 
Him to send Christ into the world to redeem all men. God 
not only loves, but is love. His desire to save holds off the 
day of His coming. God’s grace is both serious and efficacious. 
It is offered us through the Gospel. 

Since God would save us, we are to continue in true faith 
(v.14. Rom. 5:1). Through Christ we are pure (1 John 1:7). 
In this faith we are to be active. a) We are to use the time 
of grace to live a life of holiness (v.11. Triglot, p. 941 ff; 
p. 45, Art.6; p.57, Art. 20, par. 27). Every hour of prolonged 
life is another hour to do good works. Suggest specific works! 
Ciphers alone are of no value, but when preceded by a number, 
become very important. Similarly, “good works” do not save 
us, but when flowing out of faith hold a significant place in 
Christianity. (Cf. 1 Pet. 1:13-25.) b)-Wait for and “earnestly 
desire” His coming (v.12). We are to live so as to be ready 
at all times to receive the Lord. c) We are to prepare for a 
life in a new heaven and a new earth (v.13). 

In this time of waiting we are ever to realize the im- 
minence of the Lord’s coming (v.14). A needful warning! 
Soon the time of grace will be spent. 

History repeats itself. a) There still are mockers and 
lawless men. b) As God destroyed the world by water, He 
will destroy it again, through fire. c) As He desired to save 
all men in the days of Peter, He still does. 

Victor MENNICKE 
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The Nitzsch Gospel Selections 


This series of Gospel lessons, also known as the Rhenish 
Selections, was compiled in 1846 by Prof. Karl Immanuel 
Nitzsch (1787—1868), professor of Systematic and Practical 
Theology at the University of Bonn (1822—1874), who was 
commissioned by the Rheinische Provinzialsynode to draw up 
a lectionary comprising besides Gospel and Epistle lessons also 
selections from the Old Testament to be read in public service. 
This series has rarely been used in our circles and is highly 
recommended by Alt in his Christlicher Cultus, and we do not 
doubt that it will be welcomed by both pastor and congre- 


gation. 


We list the Gospel selections to be treated in the coming 
church year. 


1st Sunday in Advent 
Luke 1:67-69 


2d Sunday in Advent 
Luke 13:18-27 


3d Sunday in Advent 
Luke 17: 20-30 


4th Sunday in Advent 
Matt. 3: 1-12 


Christmas 
Matt. 1: 18-23 


Second Christmas Day 
John 1:1-18 


Sunday after Christmas 
Luke 2: 25-32 


New Year’s Day 
Luke 4:16-21 


Sunday after New Year 
Matt. 3:13-17 


Epiphany 
Mark 1:14-22 
lst Sunday after Epiphany 
John 1:35-42 


2d Sunday after Epiphany 
John 1:43-51 


3d Sunday after Epiphany 
John 3:22-30 


Septuagesima 
Luke 6: 20-35 
Sexagesima 
Luke 9:18-26 
Quinquagesima 
Luke 10:38-42 
Invocavit 
Mark 2:18-22 
Reminiscere 
Luke 7:36-50 
Oculi 
Luke 10:17-22 
Laetare 
John 8:12-20 
Judica 
John 11: 41-53 
Palm Sunday 
John 12:1-19 
Maundy Thursday 
John 13:1-15 


Good Friday 
Luke 23: 44-49 
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Easter Sunday 
John 20:1-10 


Easter Monday 
John 20:11-18 


1st Sunday after Easter 
John 21:15-19 


2d Sunday after Easter 
John 15:9-16 


3d Sunday after Easter 
John 15:17-27 


4th Sunday after Easter 
John 17:1-10 


5th Sunday after Easter 
Luke 11:1-13 


Ascension Day 
John 17:11-26 


6th Sunday after Easter 
Acts 1:15-26 


Pentecost 


Acts 2:1-13 


Pentecost Monday 
Acts 2:37-47 
Trinity 
Matt. 28: 16-20 


1st Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 3:1-11 


2d Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 4:1-12 


3d Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 4:13-22 


4th Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 4: 23-37 


5th Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 5:1-11 


6th Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 8:26-39 


7th Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 9:1-19 
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8th Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 14:8-18 


9th Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 16: 16-34 


10th Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 17: 22-34 


llth Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 20:15-38 


12th Sunday after Trinity 
Acts 26: 24-32 


13th Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 12:1-8 


14th Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 15: 11-32 


15th Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 9: 46-56 


16th Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 9:57-62 


17th Sunday after Trinity 
John 9:1-12 


18th Sunday after Trinity 
Mark 10:17-27 


19th Sunday after Trinity 
Mark 12:38-44 


20th Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 12: 15-23 


21st Sunday after Trinity 
Mark 12: 28-34 


22d Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 19:1-10 


23d Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 19: 11-27 


24th Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 16:10-17 


25th Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 12:35-48 


26th Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 12: 49-57 
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Outlines on the Nitzsch Gospel Selections 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
LuKE 1:67-79 


There are certain similarities between a new church year 
and a new civil year. But the differences are far more pro- 
nounced. The one is spiritual, the other temporal. The Chris- 
tian’s concern is with the spiritual. That is certain and a 
source of constant, unfailing joy. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S JOY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW 
CHURCH YEAR 


He rejoices because he knows 
I. That God keeps His promises 
II. That God gives him strength to serve Him 
III. That God guides his feet in the way of peace 


I 


A. The child promised to Zacharias and Elizabeth finally 
came. At the birth of that child, Zacharias’ doubt was gone. 
Cp. v. 18. Moved by the Holy Spirit, he expressed his faith 
in a hymn of praise, because he realized that God had kept 
not only the promise concerning his own son, but was about to 
fulfill the many other promises concerning the salvation of 
Israel. In exalted words he briefly reviews the revelation the 
God of Israel had sent to His people through Abraham, David, 
and other holy Prophets. Lovingly he dwells on the oath God 
swore to Abraham, on the mercy and salvation which God had 
promised throughout the long centuries of the past. Why 
shouldn’t Zacharias be full of joy at the beginning of a new 
era with the dawn of God’s grace flooding his soul and mind? 


B. God has brought us to the beginning of another church 
year. It is natural for us to feel timid, but let us look to 
Zacharias and God’s many promises. Sweep away all doubts 
and fears, and let your heart swell with joy because God who 
never changes will fulfill all His promises to you. Believe it. 
As none of His promises fell to the ground in the Old Testa- 
ment, so none will be ineffective now. God has promised to 
free you from sin, from an evil conscience, from the dominion 

54 
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of the devil, from damnation, from eternal death. Calvary 
and the open grave of Jesus are God’s guarantee that His 
promises to you are sure. Rejoice as you begin a new church 


year! 
II 


A. Zacharias, the priest, was a “righteous man before 
God,” etc., v.6. “Blameless” indicates that he had served God 
without fear in holiness and righteousness. Occasions, no 
doubt, had been numerous in the past when temptations were 
strong to deviate from the commandments and ordinances of 
God, but Zacharias had' stood firm in his public and private 
life. Now that he knew that God had made him the father of 
the prophet of the Highest, who was to prepare the way of 
the Redeemer, his joy increased, grew stronger, and with 
renewed faith and energy he faced the enemies of his soul and 
fearlessly served his God. On the threshold of a new era he 
moved forward in greater service. 


B. You served God in the past in various ways according 
to your station in life. Often you succumbed to temptation. 
Many fears led you to forget God. Today you stand at the 
beginning of a new church year. The old enemies will again 


strive to make you forget God and depend on others and on 
yourself for help in life’s struggle. But look! Your God 
says, “Serve Me without fear in holiness and righteousness all 
the days of your life!” Can you do it? Certainly. Since 
God’s promises are true, you know that you can begin to 
fear, love, and trust in God above all things and to love your 
neighbor as yourself. Since God’s promises are true, you 
know you can do all these things without fear, for God sup- 
plies all the necessary strength and forgives all shortcomings. 
Oh, rejoice a thousandfold! 
Ill 

A. For many years Zacharias, the priest, had offered sac- 
rifices in the Temple for worshipers who had come to find 
forgiveness and peace at God’s altar. The devout found 
strength, comfort, and peace. The fulfillment of God’s promise 
moved Zacharias to minister in his office with greater zeal 
because he saw through the Holy Spirit that the long-expected 
Messiah would appear in the flesh soon and minister per- 
sonally to hungry souls, personally proclaim forgiveness of sins 
and salvation, personally lead people into the way of peace. 
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Joy? There was no end of joy for Zacharias as he in faith 
gazed upon the Dayspring who had visited him from on high. 


B. We too like to let our minds dwell on peace, especially 
at this time when all the world is in seemingly hopeless con- 
fusion. But the peace for which you and I crave is a peace 
which the world cannot give; it is a peace that passes all un- 
derstanding. It is a peace that rises above the world and 
reaches into eternity. That peace brings joy and is certain 
because the promises of God are true. Our joy over this 
peace at the beginning of this new church year rises to untold 
heights because our God wants this peace to “give light to 
those that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death.” We 
rejoice because, being ambassadors of God and fellow laborers 
with Him, we want to make this new church year a year in 
which many others can believe in the promises and embrace 
the peace that is so dear to us. May the whole year find you 
on the path of peace! ALEx Wo. C. GUEBERT 





SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
Luke 17: 20-30 


We can well understand why men should ask when the 
Kingdom of God will come. Jacob, dying, sighs, “Lord, 
I have waited for Thy salvation!” Believers of Old Testament 
times cried, ‘““Watchman, what of the night?” And we, when 
the future looks dark and lowering — and the times are rare 
when the outlook is bright for the Church — we reiterate the 
cry, When? — Not only for our information, but for our con- 
solation as well, the Lord in the text unfolds a grand panorama 
of history and says: 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD COMETH 


I 


The Pharisees no doubt meant to embarrass Jesus with 
their question; but they probably voiced a very common topic 
of conversation. The Prophets had foretold the coming of 
the Kingdom; John the Baptist cried: Matt.3:2; Jesus Him- 
self; Mark 1:15. Excitement doubtless became great among 
the people — like children counting the days till Christmas. 
But it means only gifts and candy to them; so the common 
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conception of the Kingdom was all wrong. They ask Christ: 
Despite all your promises, conditions in the land have not 
changed (Romans, Pilate, Luke 13:1); when is the Kingdom 
finally coming? 

And Jesus says, It is here; it has come. Of course, you 
must change your ideas of the Kingdom, vv. 20,21. The best 
proof for this their very question; they ask, When is it com- 
ing? and Christ replies, Lo, it is here, has been here for some 
time. 

It was Christ’s work to establish the Kingdom; and when 
He died, He said, “It is finished.” He points to this in v. 25. 
So it was foretold that the suffering Messiah would establish 
the Kingdom; and like a golden thread this runs through the 
whole history of Christ’s life. The Kingdom of God came 
despite all obstacles; the devil tempted Christ, the Jews re- 
jected and persecuted Christ, the Gentiles crucified Christ — 
and that very Cross was the foundation of His kingdom! 


II 

Pharisees are still scoffing, When is that Kingdom coming 
which you Christians are forever proclaiming? — A kingdom 
of the type of Jewish hopes will never come; Jesus’ warning, 
v.23 (the papal kingdom, a union of all churches, a millen- 
nium). It is not a visible principality built and defended by 
earthly means; marked by pomp, riches, honor, influence, or 
by mere virtue or respectability; no external marks (emo- 
tions, visions, trappings of various kinds). 

The Kingdom is where Christ, the King, is; and it comes 
in His Word (Luther’s explanation of the Second Petition). 
V.21. It is the communion of saints on earth; the mark of 
membership not a few good resolutions, but faith in the Savior, 
engendered by the Gospel. 

That Kingdom comes now, wherever and whenever the 
Gospel is preached. To recognize it, we too must at times 
unlearn certain presuppositions, v.20. No pomp and circum- 
stance at its founding (Bethlehem, Calvary, the first disciples, 
the early Christians); little thought of in the world today; 
yet a Kingdom that has conquered the world; no other king- 
dom in the world half as old; growing from age to age, while 
other kingdoms and empires fall. 
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Ill 


The time is coming when the Kingdom will be revealed 
in glory. Now it does not only seem insignificant to the world, 
but it is a kingdom of the cross; surrounded by sin and wicked- 
ness, beset by false prophets, endangered by defections, so 
that Christians look forward with longing to that revela- 
tion, v. 22. 

But v.24. Suddenly He will come; all will see Him, all 
will know Him; no need of saying, Lo, here, and, Lo, there. 
And they will know why He is coming — for judgment; though 
here He says no more about what will happen on that day; 
His disciples already knew that. Here His object is warning: 
Be prepared! Hence the two examples from Old Testament 
history, vv. 26-30. 

V.32: “Remember Lot’s wife!” — Does it not seem as 
though we are living in “the days of the Son of Man”? that 
the hundred and twenty years of grace (Gen.6:3) are draw- 
ing to an end? that even now fire and brimstone are ready to 
do their last work (Gen.19:24)? “The Kingdom of God 
cometh!” Luke 21:36. THEO. HOYER 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
LuKE 13:18-27 


The preaching of John the Baptist and of Christ was 
Kingdom preaching, the former proclaiming that the Kingdom 
was coming, the Latter that it had arrived (Luke 16:16; 17: 
20), although He indicated that the final consummation was 
lying in the future (Luke 21:31). The term was on the lips 
of friends and foes, cf. Mark 11:10; Luke 23:51; 17:20. What 
is this Kingdom? (Define the Kingdom.) In his explanation 
of the Second Petition Luther tells us how this Kingdom 
comes to us. It is the gracious reign or rule of God in human 
hearts established when the Holy Spirit enters through the 
means of grace. The true believers are in the Kingdom. The 
text tells us various truths about 


THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM 
I. The Kingdom will spread far and wide. 


In the Orient the mustard plant coming from a small and 
insignificant seed will become as large as a tree. This is 
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a good picture of the growth of the Kingdom of God, which 
at first is hardly perceptible, but gradually extends from one 
place and country to the other till it is like a tree of wide- 
spreading branches. 

Think of the growth of the Christian Church. From Judea 
it spread in all directions. In modern times the Church’s mes- 
sage has been taken to practically all parts of the globe. 

It has come to us. God be praised, the Kingdom is repre- 
sented in our midst. 


II. This spreading takes place quietly. 


Like the ferment of leaven it progresses. In an unobserved 
way the work is done. The Holy Spirit does it, not with 
armies, machine guns, atomic bombs, but through the means 
of grace. It is a mysterious power that is exerted when the 
Kingdom is built. The Gospel, a very simple message, much 
despised among men, is the power of God. 

Has the Holy Spirit done His quiet work in us? What 
the world needs is not sociology, but the means of grace. 


III. Comparatively few people reach the final goal of the 


Kingdom — heaven. 


As if to counteract the view which might be entertained 
by some that ultimately the whole human race will be brought 
to the mansions above, St. Luke relates a dialog between 
Jesus and a questioner. The Kingdom of God is not men- 
tioned, but the question whether the establishment of the 
Kingdom means the future possession of eternal life by every 
human being is answered. 

Membership in the Kingdom is like passing through a 
strait, narrow gate. To be a Christian one has to repent and 
believe in Christ, the only Redeemer, take the reason captive, 
deny one’s self, take up the cross daily, and follow Jesus. 
A place in the Kingdom is a free gift of God, but living in the 
Kingdom involves devotion to the heavenly Master. 

Many people will realize what the blessings of the King- 
dom are when it is too late (v. 25). 

It will become evident that the mere outward connection 
with Christ and His Word (v. 26) is not the key that opens the 
gate of heaven. 
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This is a word of serious warning not to trifle, not to rely 
on outward church membership, but to be in the Kingdom of 
God through believing acceptance of Christ the Savior and to 
follow Him in daily repentance. W. ARNDT 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
Mart. 3:1-12 


Again the world is preparing for Christmas. No other 
birthday has been or will be celebrated so universally and 
with such elaborate preparations as the nativity of the Babe 
of Bethlehem. Yet mere outward preparation is displeasing 
to God and unworthy of that Babe. In our text God Himself 
exhorts us 

PREPARE YE THE WAY OF THE LORD! 
and tells us 
I. What this demands of us 


II. Why we should gladly obey this exhortation 


I 

John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness, tells the 
people, Repent ye! He did not preach in the Temple, in 
populous Jerusalem, in the market places, but in the wilder- 
ness. He was dressed not in fashionable clothes (v.4; cp. 
Matt. 11:8), garbed like ancient Elijah (2 Kings 1:8); like 
him, satisfied with humble food (v. 4; cp. 1 Kings 17:6, 9-15) ; 
like him, a preacher of repentance. 

The people went out into the wilderness (v.5). So let us 
forget the rush of business, rid our minds of the cares and 
worries of daily life and hear God’s message: Repent ye! 

What does repentance signify? The word means to change 
one’s mind, one’s attitude, one’s way of thinking. The Phari- 
sees coming to John were self-righteous, self-satisfied (Luke 
15:1-2; 18:9-14; Matt. 23:1-33). They are told to repent. 
The Sadducees, cultured unbelievers (Acts 23:8), though 
members of the Jewish Church, are told to repent. All people 
coming to John hear the same inexorable demand: Repent ye. 
Change your way of thinking concernir;: yourselves (vv. 7-10); 
and concerning the promised Messiah (vv.11-12). Confess 
your sins (v.6), and look for salvation to Him who taketh 
away the sin of the world (John 1:29). 
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Like those church people coming to John, we also are 
sinners. And there is a good deal of the Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee in every one of us. To us also is addressed the call 
of the preacher in the wilderness: Repent ye. Let us not be 
satisfied with external membership in the Church of Christ, 
proudly pointing to our orthodoxy. Then to us also would 
apply vv.9-10. Confessing our own sinfulness (Ps. 51:3-9; 
Luke 15:21), casting aside the filthy garments of our own 
righteousness (Is. 64:6), let Christ alone be unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption (1 Cor. 
1:30; Gal. 2:20; Phil. 3:7-14). That is true repentance, a com- 
plete change of mind, which alone brings forth fruits befitting 
a change of mind such as God demands (v. 8). 


II 


A. Prepare ye the way of the Lord. It is indeed the 
Lord Jehovah who comes to us in the manger (Is. 9:6-7; Jer. 
23:6). Look beyond the swaddling clothes and poverty and 
behold in this Child the Lord, your God, placed there as your 
Christmas Gift (Luke 2:11). 

B. The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand! Marvelous things 
had been spoken concerning this Kingdom (2 Sam. 7:12-13; 
Ps.45; 72; 110; Is.9:7; Jer. 31:33-34; Dan. 7:13-14; Rev. 
21:22). A glorious Kingdom indeed! 

C. To see all this glory calls for eyes of faith. Faith is 
not of man’s creating (Eph. 2:1-3; 1 Cor.1:23; 2:14). Yet 
God Himself works in us that very repentance and faith which 
He demands. He does that by His Word and Sacrament. His 
Word John preached, and his preaching was effective (vv. 1, 
5, 6). We still hear the Word of Him who said John 6:63 b. 
(Cp. Rom. 1:17; 10:17; 1 Pet.1:23-25.) His Baptism (v. 6), 
granting forgiveness and having regenerative power (John 
3:5; Gal. 3:26-27; Titus 3:4-7). 

D. These are the means whereby He baptizes us with 
His Holy Spirit (v.11; Is. 11:2; Acts 2:37-41; 10:44). 

E. There is finally a gathering into the heavenly garner 
(Matt. 13:43; 25:34-40; Rev. 7:9-17). 

Therefore repent! Prepare ye the way of the Lord! Shall 
He purge you from the floor of His Church as chaff to be 
burnt (v.12)? No? Then let your life be one of daily re- 
pentance and preparing His way. Tu. LAETSCH 
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Miscellanea 





Science Falsely So Called 


In Bibliotheca Sacra for April-June, 1946, an editorial appeared 
having the title “This Is Serious.” It speaks of the unbelief parad- 
ing under the name of science which is molesting the Church. 
We herewith reprint the editorial written by Newman Watts of 
Croydon, Surrey, England. 

“A recent book had for its title Ideas Have Legs. No idea 
has had such long legs in this last century as that of evolution. 
An American magazine in a symposium of ‘Books That Changed 
the Modern World’ found Darwin’s Origin of Species heading the 
list. The choice can hardly be challenged. Is this a serious or 
trivial matter? That is the subject before us. 

“When Darwin’s Origin of Species was launched upon the 
world in the year 1859, the rationalists saw in it scientific support 
for their disbelief in God, religion, and the Bible. Certain church 
leaders, on the other hand, saw in it a serious challenge to the 
authority of the book they looked upon as a divine revelation. 
If Darwin was right, Moses was wrong. T. H. Huxley, the agnostic, 
wrote: ‘Evolution, if consistently accepted, makes it impossible 
to believe the Bible.’ 

“Unfortunately the church was not strong enough to stand 
up to the assault; she gave way over the creation story in Genesis, 
but failed to realize how evolution challenged not only Genesis 
but the whole Bible, not only the creation story but the whole 
gamut of Christian doctrine. The present-day decline of belief 
in and respect for the Bible and Christian truth generally is largely 
due to the widespread acceptance of the false theory of organic 
evolution both inside and outside the church. 

“When the theory of evolution became dimly understood by 
the common man his interest naturally was not centered in geo- 
logical strata, fossils, and the like, but in himself. Curious though 
it may seem he quite took to the idea that he had an ape ancestry. 
He did not in the least mind giving up the belief that the first 
man was created by God. Evolution reigned as the one force 
in the universe, ever pushing onward and upward. Progress was 
inevitable until we reached the superman. The Germans grasped 
this idea more firmly than others, adopted the cult of the superman, 
and ended by deciding upon the outline of their thousand years 
of progress under their newly adopted god — Hitler. 

“Not only so, but the theory of evolution made it possible to 
account for the evil in man in a much more rational (?) way. 
The ape had a fall upward, which meant that he suddenly but 
naturally became conscious of a moral sense; and sin, wrongdoing, 
violence, brutality, etc., are therefore only throwbacks of our 
old animal nature which we are gradually overcoming. Here is 
a new excuse for sin. Two youths who committed a murder in 
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the United States were actually defended by their counsel in 
the court by this very argument. Of course, if sin is only the 
upsurging of animal instincts we can hardly be blamed or punished 
for it, and there was no need for Christ to be made a sacrifice for it. 
Here is, then, the reason for the abandonment of the doctrine of 
the atonement by modern theologians, 

“Worse than all of the effects of this scientific nostrum was 
the atheistic element inherent in it. ‘The god idea is doomed,’ cried 
the American Association for the Advancement of Atheism; ‘God 
did not make man, did not create the planets, did not set the stars 
in their courses. Evolution is only another instrument in the 
hands of men for pushing God farther and farther away until, to 
most, He does not exist and to the rest He does not matter.’ Then 
what about Christ, the Son of God? How can He be fitted into 
the evolutionary scheme of things? Most people modern enough 
to accept this view of man find it hard to believe in the virgin 
birth of Jesus or His conception by the Holy Ghost. The only 
alternative is that Jesus Christ was a descendant of the ape — 
a horrible, blasphemous thought indeed. 

“All this means that evolution has dealt a terrible blow to all 
that Christians believe to be the truth; and as truth and conduct, 
belief and ethics stand or fall together, it is not surprising that with 
the collapse of Christian doctrine has come the bankruptcy of 
Christian moral ideals. 

“Before the second World War visitors to Soviet Russia could 
see the antireligious museums by which the Communist antireligious 
societies illustrated their atheistic creed. Half of the exhibits were 
concerned with proving that evolution made God and religion 
unnecessary. According to Marxist philosophy Communism is the 
next step in the inevitable progress of mankind whereby man 
outgrows the false ideas of God, religion, and the spiritual world. 
On the other hand, totalitarianism as it arose in Germany also 
grew out of the evolutionary idea. The cult of the superman, the 
survival of the fittest, progress by war and conquest — the bases 
of Nazism — grew out of the belief in evolution. Both Communism 
and Nazism threw over not only Christian belief but Christian 
moral ideals. The six years of war have been a melancholy 
example of the inevitable progress we were taught to expect; but 
evolution as a scientific dogma is too deep-rooted to be affected 
by such a slight setback. 

“In the great democracies where neither communistic nor 
nazist ideas hold the reins, the breakdown of Christian moral 
ideals has been tragic. The widespread irreligion, the increase 
in separation and divorce, in fornication and adultery, in juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime, in alcoholism, gambling, and other 
elements of moral looseness are evidence of evolutionary thought. 
Evolution is atheism in thought and anarchy in conduct. It is 
therefore a major tragedy that evolutionary propaganda should 
be persistently broadcast by radio, literature, and pulpit, and 
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especially that it should be taught to our children and young people 
in schools, colleges, and universities all over the world. 


“This idea with long legs has sprawled across the earth, not 
only churning up the fossils but heeling into the ground the truths 
and influences which have blessed mankind for centuries and 
by which alone civilization can be preserved. It is about time 
someone trod heavily upon the toes of this monster and made it 
squirm. This modern Gulliver needs pegging to the ground. This 
monstrous lie needs nailing to the counter. This is serious. Such 
a menace cannot be allowed free rein among mankind. The truth 
must not be left undefended. Science ‘falsely so called’ must not 
be allowed to bring Christian civilization to ruins. The Christian 
church must not go on supporting this doctrine which is eating 
away its very vitals. A positive and aggressive testimony must be 
given exposing the errors of evolution and proving the truth of 
the Bible. An urgent and vital duty lies before our Christian 
leaders in this matter.” 














Theological Observer 





The Lutheran Hour.— This grand evangelistic endeavor has 
opened its fourteenth season. Within recent months 86 new stations 
have been added to the chain carrying its Gospel message. Among 
these stations is VPD 2, located at Suva on the Fiji Islands. The 
Lutheran Hour Bulletin states that in the Philippine Islands seven 
fine stations have been secured. The chain includes two stations 
in Shanghai and one in Chungking, China. While the broadcasts 
in China at present still use the English language exclusively, it is 
hoped that soon the vernacular also will be employed. According 
to the Bulletin mentioned, “Openings have been secured for broad- 
casting the Lutheran Hour in Portugal, Spain, Andorra, Italy, 
Greece, and Monaco.” Our readers should remember that the 
Lutheran Hour has to pay a high price for the time it receives from 
the Mutual Broadcasting System and that it is not permitted to 
appeal for funds over the air, the regulations of the company pro- 
hibiting any requests of that nature. May the Lord’s bountiful 
blessings accompany the constantly growing and expanding venture. 

A. 

Please Change.—In my translation of an article by Dr. Stoeck- 
hardt on “Law and Gospel According to Their Differing Effects,” 
there occurs the phrase on page 18: “Up to this point does the 
contrition of despair extend which finds its full expression in the 
concreated enmity against God.” Through the courtesy of a care- 
ful reader my attention has been called to the fact that the word 
“concreated” is incorrectly used here. It should have been ren- 
dered by the word “inborn.” Please change to read “inborn 
enmity.” Wa ter H. Bouman 


Conference of Lutheran Pastors in Poland. — Interested as 
we are in the Lutheran Church in Europe, we cannot pass by 
this R. N. S. wireless communication: 

“Sixty-one Polish Lutheran pastors, many of whom were 
interned in concentration camps during the war, wept and embraced 
each other at the opening in Lodz of the first postwar conference 
of the Polish Evangelical Augsburg Church. Representing the 
largest Evangelical body in Poland, and ‘made up mostly of Poles 
of German origin, the Church suffered severely at the hands of 
the Nazis. A dramatic note was sounded when Acting Bishop 
Jan Szeruda opened the three-day sessions by reading the names 
of twenty-one pastors killed by the Germans. Delegates displayed 
open joy when each was presented with a new suit and overcoat, 
and with shirts and socks. They were also given dresses, shoes, 
and underwear for their wives. By tacit agreement, the German 
language was not used at the conference. Sessions took place in 
the impressive Church of St. Matthew, the last remaining of the 
three former Lutheran churches in Lodz. The two other churches 
were turned over by the secular authorities to Roman Catholic 
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congregations after the German exodus. Among speakers at the 
conference was the Rev. Clifford Ansgar Nelson, pastor of the 
Gloria Dei Lutheran Church in St. Paul, Minn., who is in Europe 
on behalf of the American Section of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. He declared that ‘the Church in Poland must make it 
clear that Lutheranism is not a German religion, but a Christian 
faith with a universal appeal.’ An overseas visitor was Bishop 
Thursten Ysander, of the Swedish Lutheran Church. Another 
Swedish bishop had been expected to attend, but was not given 
a visa, reputedly because of his strong ‘anti-Soviet attitude.’ It had 
been hoped that 120 German Lutheran pastors remaining in Silesia 
would be represented at the meeting, but they have been ordered 
to leave Poland shortly, despite a request by Bishop Szeruda that 
they be permitted to extend their stay in Poland.” 


The Confessional Struggle in Germany.— We reprint here 
a significant dispatch from Geneva: 

“A year-long ‘honeymoon’ between German Protestant churches 
appears to be ending. Observers report growing tension between 
churchmen with strong denominational beliefs and the Confessional 
group which united members of various denominations in a struggle 
against Nazism. Friends of Pastor Martin Niemoeller, leader of 
the Confessional group, say he is depressed by the current develop- 
ment. The Evangelical Press Service of Zurich uses the word 
“danger” in describing the aspiration of conservative Lutherans 
of Bavaria and Hanover for a united Lutheran Church and adds 
that this ‘confessionalism’ can have serious repercussions in all 
countries. The agency quotes Niemoeller as urging a ‘return to 
the Word of God’ rather than to an emphasis upon denominational 
differences. 

“German Protestantism united a year ago when the Evangelical 
Church of Germany was formed at Treysa. Going beyond federa- 
tion, but stopping short of amalgamation, the new body included 
Lutheran, Reformed, and United Churches, in fact all but the Free 
Churches. At that time observers felt that German Proestants had 
achieved a revolutionary reversal of policy by abandoning an 
emphasis on theology to the exclusion of other issues. It was 
expected that the new policy would unite the churches more 
closely than ever before through a program of social action. 
Pastor Niemoeller was a strong supporter of the new policy, sur- 
prising many by swinging to the other extreme from his former 
theological position.” 

Here a glimpse into the soul-searching theological debates 
now going on in Germany is furnished the reader. Will the banner 
of conservative Lutheranism, avoiding both unionism and separa- 
tion, receive the support to which it is entitled? On the whole 
subject see the review of Dr. Herman’s book in this issue of 
our journal. A. 
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A New Venture—A “Character School.”—From Seattle, 
Wash., comes this news item (R.N.S.): “A ‘character school, 
only one of its kind west of Chicago, which will take the place 
of the traditional Sunday school, opens September 29 at University 
Congregational Church in Seattle. Originated by the Rev. Ernest 
Ligon of Schenectady, N. Y., ten years ago, the school was operating 
in four eastern churches last year and will function in eight this 
year. Since the idea still is in its experimental stage, Dr. Ligon 
has limited the number of churches using it until 1950. The 
Rev. William Gold, minister to youth at the Seattle church, is in 
charge of the school. He studied in Dr. Ligon’s workshop this 
summer, brought the plans to the congregation, which almost 
unanimously approved it. A special secretary to handle the work 
of the new school will be added to the church staff. The staff 
of the Sunday school, which no longer exists, will be augmented 
by 20 new teachers. They will attend training classes until enroll- 
ment begins September 5. Two-year-old children through high 
school pupils will be eligible for attendance, and there will be 
a special class for parents.” We have heard of this venture before. 
The name does not seem to be a very happy one and to describe 
accurately the work that is being done, if our information is correct. 
The intention is to do far more for the children than is done 
in the average Sunday school. Further light on the undertaking 
is awaited with interest. A. 


The Assumption of Mother Mary. — In Roman Catholic circles 
the question is discussed whether the Pope should officially declare 
that the body of Mother Mary when she died was preserved from 
corruption and soon afterwards taken into heaven. A dispatch from 
Toronto says that the Church teaches this very thing, but that 
it is not as yet an article of faith in the sense that the Church has 
explicitly defined it as something Christians have to believe. It is 
true that Pope Benedict XIV stated that this view represents 
a probable opinion “the denial of which would be impious and 
blasphemous.” We are told that the Pontiff “has been receiving 
appeals from cardinals, bishops, religious committees and uni- 
versities, that the Ascension be made an article of faith.” From 
Rome comes the information that the Pope is now polling all the 
Roman Catholic bishops of the world on the attitude of Roman 
Catholics toward such a declaration. “Vatican circles expect that 
the response to the papal inquiry will be favorable and point out 
that the dogma that the body of Christ’s mother was taken into 
heaven after her death would be the first added since 1870, when 
the infallibility of the Pope in matters of faith and morals was 
proclaimed.” What arrogance! A 


Overlapping of the Work of Synods.— The Lutheran Com- 
panion (Augustana Synod) of September 18 prints a letter which 
we think should be reprinted here. It is written by the Rev. W. R. 
Conrad of Grand Rapids, Minn. 

“A recent editorial in the Lutheran Companion causes me to 
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write this comment. My blood boils when I see the waste of man- 
power up here in the northern part of Minnesota. When I first 
came to this parish, I served four churches. In that same area 
there were five Lutheran pastors at work, most of them serving 
from two to four overlapping fields. We have now added three 
more to this mess. 

“Let me give the picture. A Finnish Lutheran pastor comes 
down to Bovey from Hibbing to serve a small group of people. 
A Norwegian (until their recent synodical meeting) comes from 
Nashwauk (originally started as Augustana) down to Trout Lake, 
near Bovey, to serve a handful of people. A Missouri man comes 
from Marble (up toward Nashwauk) to serve a group at Bovey. 
We have a pastor serving Bovey and Coleraine as well as Warba, 
southeast of Trout Lake. I formerly served those two churches. 

“Here at Grand Rapids the Augustana Synod has a church and 
parsonage. The Missourians likewise have a full-time resident 
pastor. To care for my parish, I go out to Deer Lake through 
Cohasset and Deer River. At Deer River we have a resident Mis- 
souri pastor who also works elsewhere. A new Missouri pastor 
who lives at Hill City, south of Grand Rapids, now serves congre- 
gations at Remer and Cohasset (he goes through Grand Rapids 
on his return trip after services in Cohasset). At Remer there is 
also a Norwegian Lutheran pastor, who likewise serves four fields. 

“Now doesn’t this all make sense? No wonder so little has been 
done in these areas. And who is to blame? If we would turn over 
some of these congregations to the nearest resident pastor, we’d 
get somewhere. ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ That 
should be our motto in taking steps toward Lutheran unity. Who 
cares whether it’s Finnish, Norwegian, Augustana, or Missouri? 
I’m sure God doesn’t! We all claim to be Americans. (I wonder if 
that makes any difference with God, either.) 

“T resigned from one congregation recently so as to put in full- 
time work at Grand Rapids. I know it would be an unforgivable 
sin to let a Missourian take care of that other field. But I think 
we are committing a greater sin not to minister to a greater field 
like Grand Rapids, which is wide open for work. We should have 
a congregation here of at least 500 to 600 members and more. There 
is room for two Lutheran churches in a community of 6,000 when 
there are so few of the evangelical churches, but not in these other 
communities of at least 1,500 people. 

“God is going to hold us accountable for the little gains we 
have made in the Lutheran Church in recent years. And to confess 
that we are just as guilty as the rest ‘takes more grace’ than we 
usually possess. 

“Yours for a greater concern about souls and not church build- 
ings, without souls.” 

Having read this letter, what shall we say? That it breathes 
deep love for the Lutheran Church no one can deny. There is no 
doubt that often carnal zeal has led synodical officials or represen- 
tatives to begin work in fields which they have no right to invade. 
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It is a pity if before the world we present the picture of a house 
that is divided against itself. While all this is true, we should like 
to say to the esteemed writer of this letter that we must not over- 
emphasize the distress of mind which is caused by synodical com- 
petition. There is something worse than the pettiness which often 
accompanies such unwarranted invasions, and that is the spirit of 
indifference toward the truths of the Gospel, which enters only too 
easily in territories where congregations are large and synodical 
rivalry plays no role at all. It may be a waste of manpower and 
of mission funds when the overlapping in question takes places. It 
may be, too, that through this spectacle the Lutheran name is 
dragged into the mud. All that we deplore. If any sheepstealing 
takes place, we abhor it. But if people are moved by genuine love 
of the truth to found a church where the Word of God is taught 
according to the dictates of their conscience, then even if their 
number is small, the spiritual gain is great. Let us not become 
onesided in judging of such situations. A. 


Outrageous Treatment of Prisoners of War.—In an outburst 
of holy wrath the editor of the Christian Century wrote an article 
having the heading “Set These Slaves Free,” from which we have 
to quote a few sentences. “With hardly a whisper of protest from 
the Christian churches of this or other countries, the enslavement 
by the Allies of over four million prisoners of war continues more 
than a year after the end of the conflict. This international outrage 
is being committed by Great Britain, Canada, Norway, Belgium, 
and France, as well as by Russia. It is being committed with the 
connivance and help of the United States Government, which turned 
over to several countries named hundreds of thousands of prisoners 
after telling the helpless victims that they were being sent home to 
Germany. It is being committed in open violation of the Geneva 
Convention concerning treatment and repatriation of prisoners 
of war, in which our national honor was pledged. It is being com- 
mitted in cynical disregard of the laws of morality and in contempt 
for future consequences to international peace. Consider the facts. 
On July 30 there were 385,000 German prisoners of war in the 
United Kingdom, according to a statement made by Lord Nathan, 
Undersecretary of the War Office. The total number of German 
prisoners held in the empire and by the British army on the Rhine 
was 520,000, the London Times reported on July 12. The difference 
between the two figures probably represents the number of 
prisoners held in Canada, the prisoners at work on the continent 
under the British army, and the former German soldiers being 
kept under arms (?) in the British zone of occupation. About one 
million prisoners are being used for hard labor in France. Allied 
sources in Berlin estimate that between three million and four 
million German war prisoners are in Russian hands. Russian 
papers promise the release of 120,000 after Aug. 15. It is not known 
how many prisoners are detained in the labor camps of Norway 
and Belgium, but there is no doubt that many such camps exist. 
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These prisoners are slaves. They are being made to work in 
involuntary servitude. Over 160,000 of those in England are 
working under the minister of agriculture of the Labor Govern- 
ment. Their employers pay the government the prevailing wage, 
which is between $15 and $20 a week. Of this wage the prisoners 
receive from 60 cents to $1.20 a week. The government’s profit is 
estimated to amount to $250,000,000 a year. In France the prisoners 
are fed meagerly and paid little or nothing. They work in coal 
pits and in mine-infected fields in the war area. They are set 
to clearing away the dangerous debris of the conflict. This last 
is specifically prohibited by the Geneva Convention. What is hap- 
pening to the prisoners behind the iron curtain which surrounds 
Russia may be left to the imagination.” The editorial further states 
that of the prisoners whom we send back to Europe very few 
reach their homeland. “England, France, and Belgium wanted 
them for slave labor. The American authorities—our Govern- 
ment — gave in and handed these hundreds of thousands of men 
over to those three countries. In France the prisoners were stripped 
of the good clothing with which we had provided them, clothed 
in rags and driven to the mines, where they work on a semi- 
starvation ration.” The writer continues, “It is not surprising that 
many have committed suicide. In all the stockades, including 
those in England, morale is deteriorating to the point where 
religious services or any sort of educational activity have become 
almost impossible.” The British conscience, so the editor reports, 
is becoming uneasy. Leading men in England are protesting against 
this inhuman treatment of prisoners. Our country shares the 
responsibility for the treatment of these poor people, who, in spite 
of the atrocities of their former government, are our fellow men. 
A. 

Protestant Inconsistency Charged.— Are Protestants of the 
World Council of Churches consistent when they, on the one hand, 
insist on the recall of Myron Taylor from the Vatican because 
they allege that his mission constitutes a violation of the principle 
of separation of Church and State, and when they, on the other 
hand, call a meeting to discuss World Order and set up a Com- 
mission on International Affairs? The following R. N.S. dispatch 
cannot be brushed aside: 

“A charge of ‘inconsistency’ was made against leaders of the 
Federal Council of Churches by the New World, official weekly 
publication of the Roman Catholic archdiocese of Chicago. The 
charge was based on the proposal for an international Protestant 
commission on world affairs made by members of the Federal 
Council at the Conference on World Order held at Cambridge, 
England. The Catholic editorial described the proposal as ‘very 
curious in the light of the current heat which many clergymen 
have fanned up on the separation of Church and State.’ Apparently 
referring to the controversy over Myron Taylor, presidential repre- 
sentative to the Vatican, the New World said, ‘the very men who 
have become wild-eyed with fear over Vatican activities are 
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shouldering into a field which they themselves have labeled “power 
politics.”’ ‘The air has been so recklessly smudged up on this 
burning issue of the separation of Church and State that people 
have lost sight of proper distinctions and have begun to grope with 
only one thought in mind— “only Rome would be guilty of 
intrusions into the business of the State.”’ Declaring it is not 
passing judgment on the proposed Protestant international com- 
mission on world affairs, the Catholic paper explained that ‘we 
simply suggest that there are many different ways of skinning 
a cat.’ ‘Inconsistency is always interesting, especially when it 
becomes so inconsistent that it fits into the category of entertain- 
ment,’ it added. ‘However, when inconsistency deals with the 
vital issues of religious thought and action, it becomes definitely 
unfunny.’ ” A. 


Rift in the Ranks of Jehovah’s Witnesses. — How one fanati- 
cism begets another can be seen from this Cleveland dispatch 
(R. N.S.) on trouble in the Jehovah’s Witnesses camp. 

“A minor note of rebellion was sounded at the international 
convention of Jehovah’s Witnesses here as eight former long-time 
members brought charges that the directors of the society were 
‘setting up a dictatorship to rule the brethren.’ Leader of the 
‘outcasts’ from the society is Roy D. Goodrich, 59, of Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. Goodrich said he had begun as a company servant for 
the Witness organization in 1913 and had been a full-time pioneer 
servant from 1918 until 1943. He was ousted, he charged, when 
he ‘reported demonism being practiced in the society’s head- 
quarters.’ Goodrich was ‘pushed around,’ he said, when he tried 
to distribute some of his own literature at the convention charging 
the society officials with establishing a ‘hierarchy.’ Police escorted 
him out of a crowd of about 200 milling Witness adherents after 
his literature bag had been torn from his shoulder. Others joining 
Goodrich are his wife; Lawrence E. Drew, Wolfeboro Falls, N. H.; 
Mrs. J. H. Donovan, Savannah, Ga.; M. P. Fogh, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
Earl Van Huysen, Battle Creek, Mich.; Fred B. Dwigans, Orchard, 
Nebr.; and Mrs. Cynthia Gladin, Savannah, Ga. Goodrich and 
the others, who said they had all been ‘excommunicated’ by letter 
from the society on ‘unspecified charges,’ came to Cleveland from 
their homes at their own expense. All had served as literature- 
vending servants for many years, they said, and had ‘hardly been 
able to exist.’ 

“Acting as spokesman for the society, Milton G. Henschel, secre- 
tary to Knorr, quoted the Bible on ‘divisive elements going back 
beyond Moses.’ He said the group of five men and three women 
‘just don’t agree with us; so we go our way and they go theirs.’ 
Henschel added that ‘someone has to run an organization, and 
Goodrich wanted to glorify himself.’ Goodrich said he came to 
the convention ‘obeying the command of the Bible to call attention 
of the honest Witnesses to the hypocrisy of the leaders.’” A. 
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Jehovah’s Witnesses Appeal to the President. — This sect cer- 
tainly succeeds in its attempt to attract public attention. At its 
Cleveland meeting in August it passed a resolution which will be 
handed to President Truman. R.N.S. submits this account: 

“President Truman was asked by Jehovah’s Witnesses, meeting 
in international convention here, to grant executive clemency to 
more than 4,000 members of the group who have been sentenced to 
federal prison during the war for Selective Service Act violations. 
The resolution, expected to be presented personally to the President 
by H. C. Covington of Brooklyn, N. Y., legal counsel for the sect, 
asks the Chief Executive to bestow executive clemency and full 
pardon, restoring all civil rights to those taken into custody for 
failing to comply with draft regulations. Covington told the 
assembly that of the more than 4,000 jailed, 1,300 are still being 
held. Others, he said, have been given paroles. 

“Reading the resolution, Covington said ‘other political pris- 
oners in countries conquered by the Allies have been released.’ 
‘Even many Nazis who persecuted Jehovah’s Witnesses have been 
granted amnesty. A United States Supreme Court decision of last 
Feb. 4 gave us the right to be heard,’ Covington said. The dele- 
gates roared their approval when adoption of the resolution was 
moved by N. H. Knorr, Brooklyn, president of the Watch Tower 
and Bible Tract Society. The delegates also approved a resolution 
rejecting ‘a rule by human creatures.’ They pledged themselves 
to uphold the ‘kingdom of God’ as the only government of peace, 
security, and righteousness. In an earlier resolution the Witnesses 
voted to continue their work of ‘bringing the message of Jehovah 
God’ to the public in house-to-house campaigns ‘pointing the people 
to the law and testimony and all the word of God’ by means of 
Bible education. ‘We will obey Jehovah’s command to refuse to 
join in with the people of Christendom in recommending a world 
conspiracy to quiet the fear and dread of men and that thus a rule 
of human creatures be put in world control as a substitute for His 
kingdom by Christ since A. D. 1914.’ Led by Knorr, the Witnesses 
also pledged to ‘continue to give the truth to God’s recorded Word 
by preaching in all the habitable earth the glad tidings that His 
kingdom was established toward this earth in 1914 and that it is the 
only government of universal peace, security, and righteousness.’ ” 


Disciples Plan Union with Northern Baptists. — On this topic 
an R. N.S. dispatch from Columbus, Ohio, where the Disciples met 
in August, gives this information: 

“A proposal that a specific plan be drawn up for organic union 
between the Disciples of Christ and the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, was approved here at the Disciples’ International Convention. 
It was requested that the union plan be prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of Baptists and Disciples and be presented to the next 
International Convention for study and discussion. Another reso- 
lution recommending that the Northern Baptist Convention be 
invited to participate in a joint meeting with the Disciples in 
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1948 to prepare for the gradual merger of the national agencies 
of the two churches was referred to the joint committee for further 
study. A resolution urging the opening up of conversations with 
the Congregational-Christian Churches ‘with a view toward organic 
unity’ was referred to the executive committee of the Convention. 
The Disciples’ body approved, without a dissenting vote, the pro- 
posed interchurch agency to be known as the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. Officers 
of the Convention were authorized to ‘take such steps in the 
achieving of this end as may be required.’ ” 


An American Observer on Conditions in Germany. — That 
the outlook in Germany is desperate, is reported from many sources. 
We submit in the following news item remarks of Mr. Kline of 
Iowa on this point: 

“Every day now travelers return from Europe. Those who 
have visited Germany agree that little or nothing is being done 
there toward reconstruction. Allan B. Kline, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, walked through the rubble-filled streets of Berlin 
a few days ago. He told the Des Moines Register that he saw no 
industry or business—nothing but people digging in the ruins 
for scraps to exchange for food. “The only impression that an 
American can get by walking through is that the people are slowly 
starving to death,’ he said. He reported that the diet in the Ameri- 
can zone is down to 1,180 calories a day. That is about the equiva- 
lent of an average breakfast here. Mr. Kline agreed with other 
observers that “next winter will be still worse if something is 
not done to improve conditions.’ He returned a convert to measures 
designed to send more food and to an aggressive program for 
stimulating German industry and business. But that is impossible 
so long as the Potsdam policy is in effect. Persons who are inclined 
to consider that policy as nothing more than a mistake which 
President Truman made a year ago and which has now been 
remedied by recent efforts to increase the amount of exportable 
food should take note of the mounting mass of evidence that it is 
still fully in force. Furthermore, our government has no intention 
of relaxing its punitive rigor. The latest sign in this direction is 
the action of the House of Representatives appropriations com- 
mittee, which slashed $150,000,000 from the funds requested by 
the army for relief in occupied zones. When it is recalled that 
the army has borne the main burden of relief in Germany, which 
does not receive UNRRA aid, this cut raises the question as to how 
the House Committee proposes to deal with paralyzing hunger. 
It supplied the answer when it gave the $150,000,000 and $25,000,000 
more to the army for atomic bomb development. When the starving 
ask for bread, give them bombs!” 


International Affairs Commission of World Council of 
Churches. — On account of the frequent references to this com- 
mission which one may expect to see in the daily press, we submit 
this information on it from R.N.S. 
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“Baron Frederick van Asbeck, professor in the University of 
Leyden, Holland, was named chairman of the newly formed Com- 
mission on International Affairs at final sessions of the Conference 
on World Order convened at Cambridge by the World Council of 
Churches. The appointment, however, is tentative, pending Baron 
van Asbeck’s acceptance of the post. Named vice-chairman of 
the commission, which will seek to exert Christian influence in 
political matters, was John Foster Dulles of New York, chairman 
of the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal 
Council of Churches, who presided at the Cambridge sessions. 
It is expected that another vice-chairman, representing China, 
will be nominated later. Kenneth G. Grub, of the Church of Eng- 
land Missionary Society, indicated he will accept appointment as 
director of the commission, with Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, of Phila- 
delphia, as vice-director. United States members of the commission 
include Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches; Protestant Episcopal Bishop G. 
Ashton Oldham, Albany, N. Y.; Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, Union 
Theological Seminary, N.Y.; and Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, 
Barnard College, New York. British members are: Sir Alfred 
Zimmern, emeritus professor of international relations at Oxford 
University; Dr. George K. A. Bell, Anglican Bishop of Chichester; 
John Edwards, M. P.; and S. A. Morrison, British missionary in 
Cairo. Germany is represented on the commission by Dr. Rudolf 
Smend, professor of law at Goettingen University; and Japan by 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, noted Christian leader. Invited members 
from other countries include Professor Hamilcar Alivisatos, of 
Athens, Greece; Frank Bednar, Czechoslovakia; Professor J. Ellul, 
Bordeaux, France; Arvid Broderson, Norway, social science coun- 
selor to UNESCO; Professor Werner Kaegi, Zurich, Switzerland; 
Dr. Nicholas Berdyaev, Paris; George Brown, president of Emanuel 
College, Toronto; Kenneth Bailey, Australian Solicitor General; 
Bishop John Cullberg, Sweden; Professor Reinhalt Jones, director 
of the Race Relations Institute of the Union of South Africa; and 
John Matthae, India. Representatives will also be named, the 
conference indicated, from Latin American countries and Korea. 
In addition to Dean Gildersleeve, another woman on the com- 
mission is Senora Perez, of the Philippine Islands Public Welfare 
Department. American delegates have urged that a member be 
appointed from the international Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. It is also expected that the world Y.M.C.A. and the 
World Student Christian Federation will be invited to name 
candidates. 


The conference issued a nine-point statement on the Com- 
mission’s functions which states that one aim would be to encourage 
the setting of national commissions ‘in each country and each 
church,’ and another to gather and distribute information on the 
relation of churches to public affairs. Other functions will be to 
issue studies on economic and social problems; assign special tasks 
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to subcommittees, and organize study conferences of leaders of 
different churches. The commission will also suggest ways in 
which Christians ‘may act effectively on special problems touching 
on conscience’ at particular times; formulate principles bearing 
on the relations of nations, focusing on immediate issues; and 
join other organizations occasionally in advancing particular aims. 
The latter purpose was taken as referring especially to Roman 
Catholic and Jewish groups. The remaining function, the statement 
said, is to represent churches in contacts with such international 
bodies as the United Nations and its related agencies. These 
contacts, it was stated, would assist in the codification of inter- 
national law, encourage respect for human freedoms, ‘especially 
religious liberty,’ promote the international regulation of armaments 
and further economic co-operation and the development of de- 
pendent peoples.” 


An Important FCC Ruling. — The daily press reports that the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) has handed down 
a ruling according to which radio stations are not to refuse 
atheists who wish to present their religious views an opportunity to 
broadcast. Whether religious non-commercial stations are affected 
we do not know. The ruling states that “freedom of religious belief 
necessarily carries with it freedom to disbelief,’ and “if freedom 
of speech is to have meaning, it must be extended as readily to 
ideas which we disapprove or abhor as to ideas which we approve.” 
The Commission holds that “an organization or idea may be 
projected into the realm of controversy by virtue of being at- 
tacked,” and that persons “should not be denied the right to 
answer attacks upon them or their belief solely because they are 
few in number.” The decisive factor must not be the high degree 
of popularity or unpopularity of a certain position, according 
to the Commission. Of importance, according to FCC, is the 
fact that the opportunity which is sought by the atheist in question 
“does not involve blasphemous attacks upon the deity or any 
religious belief or organization, but only such criticisms as would 
necessarily be employed in the logical development of arguments 
supporting atheism. It is true that in this country an over- 
whelming majority of the people profess a belief in the existence 
of a Divine Being. But the conception of the nature of the 
Divine Being is as varied as religious denominations and sects and 
even differs with the individuals belonging to the same denom- 
ination or sect. So diverse are these conceptions that it may be 
fairly said, even as to professed believers, that the God of one 
man does not exist for another. And so strongly may one 
believe in his own particular conception of God that he may 
easily be led to say, ‘only my God exists, and therefore he who 
denies my God is an atheist, irresponsive of his professed belief 
in a God.’” In view of the freedom of speech which fortunately 
obtains in our country, we hold that the position of FCC in this 
case is sound. A. 
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Brief Items. — Faith Theological Seminary, a Fundamentalist 
Presbyterian school at Wilmington, Delaware, has enrolled a highly 
interesting student. He is Mr. Richard A. Webster, who before 
entering the seminary labored as an atomic bomb chemist. He took 
his M.S. degree at the University of California and spent two 
years in chemical research on the atomic bomb. His desire is 
to serve the Lord as missionary in China. 


Bishop Szeruda of Poland recently declared that si the one 
million Lutherans in Poland before the war, only 200,000 are left 
today. These people are said to be in dire need of physical help. 


When in 1892 Spurgeon died, Gladstone, the famous English 
statesman and scholar, in lamenting his death called him “the last 
of the Puritans.” An interesting article on the Puritans appeared 
in the Watchman-Examiner for August 15, having the title “The 
Last of the Puritans.” 


“The mass of the people (in Scotland) have drifted away from 
any save the most formal contacts with the Church. It is estimated 
that 75 per cent of the Scotch people no longer attend services 
even at the high festivals of the Christian year.” — Paul Hutchinson 
in the Christian Century of September 11. 


Writing from Paris, Paul Hutchinson, managing editor of the 
Christian Century, in the September 18 issue of this paper, has this 
to say about the religious situation obtaining in France: “In France 
you confront the modern rejection of the spiritual, the acceptance 
of the purely materialistic and secularistic interpretation of life, 
bearing its foredoomed fruit. In this country of 40,000,000 people, 
not more than 600,000 at a liberal estimate can be counted as 
Protestants, and a recent book by two Roman Catholic priests main- 
tains that, at the outside, there are not more than 5,000,900 prac- 
ticing Catholics. The overwhelming bulk of the population has cut 
itself off from the ministries of the Church. It regards the claims of 
Christianity either with indifference or, in most instances, with out- 
right contempt. It is atheist, and proud of it. And the result is an 
inner drying up of the moral springs of the national life which now 
is registering in outer decadence.” The “decline and fall” of Rome 
is re-enacted in European countries. May God have mercy! 


Brief Items from Religious News Service. — The Winona Lake 
Christian Assembly was refused real estate tax exemption for the 
first time by the tax review board of Kosciusko County in Indiana. 
If the ruling is not reversed, the religious organization is liable 
for $1,735 in taxes. The Assembly is expected to appeal the decision 
to the Indiana State Tax Board. It seems that certain ventures 
which are conducted for gain are connected with the Winona Lake 
project and are rented out. 


From St. Louis comes the news that a series of “street preaching 
missions” located on street corners, residential lots, and parish 
yards has been launched with the aid of priests from seven Roman 
Catholic parishes. Object of the missions is to acquaint non- 
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members with the teachings of the Catholic Church. Movable 
pulpits, loud-speakers, and portable lighting equipment will 
be used. 

The American Lutheran Publicity Bureau has authorized the 
printing of one million Gospel tracts for nation-wide distribution 
by the 350 youth groups affiliated with the International Walther 
League. Distribution of the leaflets was to begin September 1. 


President Truman has appointed three nationally known 
clergymen along with 27 other leaders in various fields to a National 
Commission on Higher Education. The three are Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, New York, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, New York, president of the 
Jewish Institute of Religion; and the Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, Washington, D.C., director of the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
Commission’s duties will be to “re-examine our system of higher 
education in terms of its objectives, methods, and facilities, and 
in the light of the social role it has to play,” President Truman said. 
Another commission member is Eleanor Roosevelt. 


The American Friends Service Committee [Quakers] of Phila- 
delphia has issued a warning that the German people will starve 
if present occupation policies are followed. “Germany’s manpower, 
scientific agency, and industry are being dissipated as the spoils 
of victory.” “Unless proper food is given soon, the people will 


not have energy to work, and instead of highly disciplined, clean, 
and methodical people, we will have a lowly, debased, gangster 
type of people, and be faced with a long-time feeding program.” 


The National Brethren Youth Council at its recent meeting 
in Chicago drew up a youth program which includes the enlisting 
of one thousand young people by 1950 for a year’s service in 
church work. These people are to be volunteers. 


The Quaker program up to June 30 called for expenditures 
of $400,000 in Austria, $50,000 in Hungary, $125,000 in Poland, and 
one million in Germany. The latter included $50,000 in the French 
zone, $175,000 in the British zone, $58,000 in the Russian zone, 
and $717,000 in the American zone. 


The Vatican has announced plans for a holy year in 1950 
during which the Holy See will grant extraordinary plenary in- 
dulgences to pilgrims who visit Rome to venerate the tombs of 
the Apostles and the See of Peter. The holy year will actually 
open on April 2, 1949, the anniversary of the ordination of Pope 
Pius XII, and will be marked by the opening on the following 
Christmas Eve of the doors of the basilicas of St. Peter, the Lateran, 
St. Paul, and St. Mary Major, which are ordinarily kept closed. 
The last regular holy year was in 1925, but a special holy year 
was observed in 1933 “to commemorate the Church’s 1900th anni- 
versary.” Holy years were formerly held every hundred years, 
but the intervals were reduced to 50 and finally to 25 years by 
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decree of Pope Paul II (1464—1471).—If anybody thinks that 
there is no connection between the holding of the holy year and 
the papal exchequer, he is quite naive indeed. 


Four Canadian Jesuit priests will leave for Ethiopia shortly 
to set up a college for training primary school teachers in Addis 
Ababa. 


According to Dr. Stewart Herman, American official of the 
World Council of Churches, a number of Lutheran churches in 
the territory now held by Poland have been seized and turned 
over to the Roman Catholic Church. Among them is the large 
St. Elizabeth Church in Breslau. 


Activities at Lourdes in France are taking on pre-war pro- 
portions. A dispatch from Paris, dated August 23, says that the 
total number of cures reported for the recent national pilgrimage, 
the first one since the war, is 10. The five most recent cases are 
Mlle. Annette Rougier, 25, from Bordeaux, cured of acute laryn- 
gitis and a crooked leg; Mlle. Lantine Beauvis of St. Pierre la Cour, 
cured of tubercular arthritis of the hips; Mlle. Salvayres, 23, of 
Pessac, restored to health after suffering from bacillary peritonitis; 
Mme. la Pointe, 36, of Blois, cured of a double congenital dislocation 
of the legs; and Mme. Berrier, of Blois, mother of three children, 
cured of both tuberculosis and pleurisy. “If the cures prove to be 
permanent and medical authorities agree they cannot be attributed 
to natural causes, the five cases will be validated some time 
next year.” 


At the penal farm of the State of Mississippi located at Parch- 
man, eight prisoners were recently baptized in a public service 
by a Baptist minister. 


In Canada the proposal is discussed to pool the salaries of the 
ministers that are connected with the United Church. Some 
of the pastors working in Saskatchewan receive only $600 a year 
while the salary of the highest paid man of the Church who is 
stationed in Montreal is $10,199 a year. It is suggested that the 
basic salaries should be made $1,800 plus “furnished manse.” 
Congregations that wish to pay more may do so, but for every 
extra dollar they pay the pastor, they will have to put a dollar 
into the ministerial salary fund of the Church. One half of the 
ministers of the United Church in Canada are said “to be at or 
below the $1,800 level.” 


In England there is an organization which calls itself the 
National Union of Protestants and whose aim it is to carry on 
propaganda against “a Roman Catholic form of worship” in 
Anglican churches. It recently sent a “flying column” into Northern 
Ireland where there are some Anglican churches in which candles 
are used on the altar and the congregation “turns to the East,” 
though, generally speaking, Anglican churches in Northern Ireland 
belong to the “Low Church” wing of Anglicanism. A. 











Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Devotions for Lutheran Schools. By Wm. A. Kramer. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1946. 286 pages, 5x74. $1.50. 


This is a completely revised and enlarged version of the 1934 
edition appearing under the same title. The book contains prayers, 
hymn suggestions, and Bible readings arranged according to the 
Advanced Bible History, Bible Stories, and Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism. The hymns have been selected mostly from The Lutheran 
Hymnal, and an effort has been made to co-ordinate them as 
closely as possible with the Memory Book for Lutheran Schools. 

The prayers of the first edition have been revised, and addi- 
tional devotions suitable to the needs of younger children have 
been included. The prayers for special occasions make the book 
especially useful. 

The suggestions for Bible readings are a new and welcome 
feature. 

The Devotions will be suitable not only for pastors and Chris- 
tian day school teachers, but also for Sunday school superintendents 
and department leaders who may be in search of material to supple- 
ment the suggestions in the Sunday School Teachers’ Quarterly. 

The author submits the following in his introduction, to which 
every reader will heartily subscribe: “But there are two purposes 
which this book should not serve under any circumstances: It 
should not displace the teacher’s own devotions which he prepares 
with the daily needs of his class in mind; neither the guidance and 
practice which the pupils should receive in the preparation of 
suitable school devotions. Devotions for Lutheran Schools is to be 
a guide and an aid in the preparation of school devotions — no more.” 

ArtTHuR C. REpP 
Instructor’s Manual for Luther’s Small Catechism. By H. J. Boett- 
cher. Concordia Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo., 1946. 
LVII, plus 352 pages, 69%. $2.25. 


In 1941 Synod authorized the Catechism Committee to publish 
an instructor’s manual for the new Catechism. In accordance with 
this instruction the Rev. H. J. Boettcher was chosen. The book 
which he has prepared is the result of much detailed study and the 
experience of one who has been close to the work of Christian 
education for many years. In the words of the Catechism Com- 
mittee, “The author has dedicated his efforts in the Manual 
primarily to prevent cold and formalistic teaching of religion in 
Lutheran schools and, wherever it may have crept in, to undo its 
blighting effects.” We believe that Rev. Boettcher has succeeded 
in offering material that is truly functional in the proper sense. 

The manual, similar to the workbook which recently appeared, 
has organized the material of the Catechism into thirty-four units. 
The plan suggested is flexible enough to be used where the material 
is to be used for one, two, three, or five periods per week. 

Each unit plan is divided into five divisions. The first division 
emphasizes the scope and importance of the particular topic, usually 
implemented with Bible passages and quotations from Luther’s 
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Large Catechism. The second division comprises the aim, showing 
what should be expected in terms of knowledge, attitude, habits 
and skills, and the anticipated outcome. This is followed by 
curriculum material offering many suggestions from the Bible, the 
Catechism, memory material, and selections from other readings, 
particularly non-Biblical sources. This variety will give the 
teacher ample opportunity to vary his material from year to year 
and help keep the topics alive. The fourth division deals with 
instructional methods and materials. This is a particularly valuable 
section, for it offers many practical suggestions to help visualize 
the curriculum to foster the assimilation of the material. The 
references for pictures, films, slides, and especially the recordings 
will prove invaluable to the teacher who has not the catalogs to 
lay his finger immediately on the many sources. The final division 
deals with suggestions to correlate the religious material with 
other subjects. While here and there opinions may differ as to 
the value of the suggestions, in general many of the hints will be 
practical for actual classroom use. 

If the user of this book bears in mind that the manual is 
primarily meant for its encyclopedic value, he will not be over- 
whelmed by the wealth of suggestions. It is a mine of information, 
which is to be mined over a period of years, and it was not the 
intent of the author that the conscientious teacher should try to 
use it all at once. We heartily recommend the book in every field 
of the Church’s program in religious education. 

ArtHurR C. REpp 


Train Up a Child. By Arthur L. Miller. Concordia Publishing 


House, St. Louis, Mo., 1946. 56 pages, 5x74. 15 cents, paper. 


Mr. Miller writes in his introduction, “Since the Christian train- 
ing of our children is a shared responsibility, home and church must 
have a unified program of Christian education. In such a program 
there must be a common understanding of the means of Christian 
education and the procedures to be employed, and there must 
be co-operation between the home and the various educational 
agencies of the church.” These ten studies under the following 
headings meet the problems in a practical and Biblical manner: 


I. The Home as the Child’s Most Important School 
II. Guidance and Control of Children 
III. How to Preserve the Child from Sin 
IV. How to Deal with the Child Who Has Sinned 
V. Training the Child in Christian Virtues 
VI. Training in Worship 
VII. How to Conduct Family Devotions 
VIII. Co-operation Between Home and Sunday School 
IX. Co-operation Between Home and School 
X. Success in School 


The book is suitable for use in parent-teacher associations, men’s 
clubs, ladies’ aids, and similar study groups. 

Mr. Miller, now Executive Secretary of the Board for Parish 
Education, prepared these studies on the basis of many years of 
experience as Sunday school superintendent and principal of the 
Christian day school at a large Chicago church (Nazareth). The 
booklet will fill a long-felt need in the field of child training. 

ArtHur C, Repp 
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Calvinism. By Arthur Dakin. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 228 pages, 542x8%4. $2.75. 

This book was written some years ago by Dr. Arthur Dakin, 
president of Briston Baptist College and then president of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and is now presented 
in an excellent edition by the Westminster Press. Dr. Dakin 
himself does not believe in Calvinism as it was given to the 
world some 400 years ago, but rather in its modified form in which 
Barthianism (and he believes Barth’s fundamentals to be basically 
Calvinistic) has revived it. Nevertheless, the writer has done 
his job well. In the first part of the book he presents Calvinism 
as a dogmatic system, following closely the Institutes; in the 
second part he depicts Calvinism as an ecclesiastical system on 
the European Continent and in England-Scotland; in the third 
part he discusses such important problems as: “The Calvinistic 
View of Scripture”; “The Principle of Authority in Calvinism”; 
“The Calvinistic Way of Life”; “Calvinism and the Social Order”; 
“Church and State”; “The Revived Interest in Calvinism.” Here 
is a book which pastors who are students of contemporary religious 
events dare not ignore. It has all the merits which a book of its 
kind should have: interest, substantial information, scholarship, 
and, above all, a timely message for people who believe that the 
Calvinistic philosophy is a necessity for our toppling world. To the 
reviewer it was of interest (just to mention one point) how Dr. Dakin 
judges Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. His presentation is 
(as the reviewer believes) correct. On the one hand, he shows 
Calvin’s keen and constant emphasis on the “real presence”; on 
the other, he points out that Calvin’s doctrine was a definite 


rejection of the Roman transubstantiation and of the Lutheran 
Real Presence (“Also he rejects Luther’s idea of the ubiquity of 
the body [sic?]. His own view is something between”). The book 
calls for critical study, but also makes very absorbing and 
profitable reading. JoHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The Rebirth of the German Church. By Stewart W. Herman. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 297 pages, 8% x5%4. $2.50. 


Dr. Herman is in a strategic position to describe conditions in 
Germany. As pastor of the American Church in Berlin for seven 
years he witnessed the rise of Nazism and its assault on Chris- 
tianity. (See the author’s It’s Your Souls We Want.) Since 1945 
he has been associated with the World Council of Churches at 
Geneva and has been active in the rehabilitation program of the 
German churches. In this capacity he has had occasion to confer 
with the German Church leaders, to survey the needs of the Ger- 
man people, and to peruse official and confidential reports which 
come to his headquarters at Geneva. It is early to piece together 
the many fragments of recent history in the German Church, and 
the author cautions his readers that changes may have occurred 
by the time the book appears. The Preface was signed one year 
after V-E Day, and the publication date of the book is August 28. 
As far as I am able to judge, the data presented in the book are 
up to date. Naturally, some events have transpired since which 
shed new light on certain developments. — The last three chapters 
describe in graphic language the aftermath of the war, which is 
even more shocking and horrifying than war itself. The situation 
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of the Germans in the Russian Zone and in Poland, particularly in 
Silesia (Breslau), Posen, and Mazuria, beggars all description. The 
author describes the conditions as they obtained during the past 
winter. While I was in Geneva this summer, the author and the 
Rev. C. A. Nelson showed me pictures and documentary evidence 
which had been obtained during a survey made in the month of 
July. On the basis of this very recent information it is evident that 
there has been no appreciable change in the suffering and priva- 
tion existing in these areas. The reading of this section of the book 
will prompt the reader to action for the unfortunate people who 
were caught between the “hammer and the sickle.” The greater 
portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of religious conditions 
in Germany. Such problems as the guilt question, the de- 
nazification program of our military government, the rebuilding 
of the Church, are discussed by the author in great detail. In pre- 
senting this material he has rendered a service to all who would 
like to have a record of these trying times, of the struggle, the 
repentance, and also the heroism of the German Church. The 
de-nazification program has become the source of much irritation 
and has been subjected to criticism. The author mentions instances 
where a person was compelled to join the party against his better 
knowledge, though he had no sympathy for the Nazi principles, 
but now because of his official membership is deposed by the mili- 
tary government from his office as teacher or pastor or doctor, 
while others, who were Nazis at heart and had denounced the 
Christian Church but had never been asked officially to join the 
party, are now recognized by the military government as people 
in good standing. Having consulted with the heads of the depart- 
ments of the military government who have this matter in hand, 
I know that such injustices are unavoidable and that every attempt 
is being made on the part of our government officials to be fair. 
Dr. Herman also mentions the interesting fact that the theological 
training in the former Prussian Church is no longer confined to 
the University of Berlin. On August 28 I was told in Neuendet- 
telsau that the Bavarian Church and also other sections in Germany 
have taken the initial step to establish theological faculties that are 
responsible only to the Church and not to the State. — The author’s 
own theological position makes him very partial to, and an ardent 
supporter of, Martin Niemoeller’s and Bishop Wurm’s plans for 
the establishment of the Evangelical Church in Germany. This 
EKiD, formed at Treysa in 1945, is at present only a federation 
of Lutherans, Reformed, and Evangelicals, governed by a council 
of twelve theologians, of which Wurm is the president, Niemoeller 
the vice-president, and H. Asmussen the secretary of the chan- 
cellery. Wurm and Niemoeller believe that the EKiD, while not 
yet a Church, is nevertheless a fellowship of all who opposed Hitler 
in 1932 and 1933. Since the Confessing Christians (Bekennende 
Kirche) at that time were drawn together by their common oppo- 
sition to Hitler’s neo-paganism and in meeting a common enemy 
disregarded the historic Confessions of the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed Churches, therefore at the present time these Christians 
should remain united on a broad pan-Protestant basis as expressed 
in the Barmen Theses. The author’s book is an apologia for this 
ecumenical concept of the EKiD. According to the other view, held 
chiefly by the leaders of the Bavarian Church, the EKiD is only 
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a federation for co-operation in externals. They believe that the 
historic churches on the basis of their respective confessional stand- 
ards must organize separately. It seemed to the reviewer that the 
author in his leaning toward the former view unconsciously lists all 
the failings and shortcomings of the Bavarians, but omits to men- 
tion that the Wuerttembergers have also erred on many points. 
There are many vexing questions before the German Protestant 
Church today, such as the Allied program of de-nazification and 
its effects upon the German Church leaders and pastors, the guilt 
question, the Hilfswerk. But in the reviewer’s opinion the future 
development of EKiD and its final form is probably the most press- 
ing problem at present. The tensions existing between the group 
which considers the EKiD a Church or at least a fellowship and 
the group which considers it only a federation are of a serious 
nature and will deeply affect the Protestant Church, particularly 
the Lutheran Church in Germany. Niemoeller said: “It is some- 
times said in Germany today that EKiD is only a federation of 
churches, but its leaders are aware that EKiD must become more 
and more a single entity. The Council of EKiD ought not to be 
regarded simply as an organizational office, but must carry out its 
real office on the basis of the Word of God, so that the separate 
regional churches may know that they are bound together by the 
authority of God’s Word. We will not throw away the unity which 
God has given to the Confessing Church. There is a danger that 
EKiD may again be split up. But the regional churches have 
promised in EKiD to guard the unity of the Evangelical Christianity 
in Germany, and it is now up to them to keep their word. For EKiD 
is the hope of Confessing Christianity in Germany” (p.151f.) The 


deep chasm that lies between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
theology is being ignored by the one party, and yet the theologians 
ought to know that the differences are so fundamental that every 
doctrine will ultimately be affected, especially the doctrines con- 
cerning the essence and functions of the Church. It is a time when 
the theologians must wrestle with this problem and come to a God- 
pleasing solution. F, E. MAYER 


Blue Prints for Great Living. By Rev. D. C. Baer. The Lutheran 
Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 283 pages, 534934. $2.50. 

This is the ninth volume of sermons published by Dr. Baer, 
pastor of a U.L.C.A. congregation at Norwood, Pa. As the 
reviewer has recommended previous sermons by the same author, 
so he recommends also this new series, which covers the “Ancient 
Epistle Lessons” from the first Sunday in Advent to the Sunday 
after Ascension. The second volume of the series is to appear 
in about four months. Pastor Baer’s sermons possess many fine 
qualities. They are written in simple, dignified language, expound 
and apply the text in a fitting and vivid manner, are most timely, 
and, above all, prove that the author means to present to his hearers 
God’s Word in its proper setting. The special title, “Blue Prints 
for Great Living,” shows from what viewpoint the sermons are 
written. They are, in the main, instructive and hortatory, but 
do not overlook the terminus a quo of a Christian’s sanctification — 
his redemption and regeneration. There is much that a minister 
may learn from these discourses, though a word of caution may 
also be in place. When, for example, the author writes in his first 
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sermon by way of introduction: “Our lesson today says, Awake! 
The Lord is coming! It is time to cease theological hairsplitting, 
it is time to quit searching for hidden meanings among the apocry- 
phal writings, it is time to stop quibbling over non-essentials, here 
is a truth big enough and wonderful enough to occupy all your 
thoughts” (p. 7), he does not state what St.Paul had in mind 
with his hortative “Awake!” Or, when he writes in his last sermon: 
“Peter evidently thought that the end of the present world order 
was just around the corner” (p. 277), he does not adequately depict 
the eschatological outlook of the New Testament. On the one 
hand, all Apostles speak of the end of the world as being “just 
around the corner”; on the other, they admonish the Christians 
to live and labor as if there were no end of the world “around the 
corner.” We find this seeming paradox also in Christ’s addresses, 
and it is just so that we pastors of this last age should represent 
it to our hearers; for, on the one hand, we must be ready for the 
Lord’s Second Coming every moment of our lives; on the other, 
we must do our work while it is day, before the night cometh 
when no man can work. But such naevi are exceptional and may 
be overlooked in view of the many values which the book offers. 
The author follows the strict expository method, expounding and 
applying the text verse by verse. Over against this the unified 
sermon, with its special “theme” and its “parts,” renders it easier 
for the average hearer to grasp the essentials of the text. The 
author, however, never permits himself to ramble, but hews to 
the line, producing sermons that can be preached in about twenty- 
five minutes and which, after all, are delightfully old-fashioned. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


River of Years, an Autobiography. By Joseph Fort Newton. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., N.Y. 390 pages, 6x8%. $3.00. 


Here is an autobiography which orthodox Christians will read 
with much regret, since, as almost every page shows, to liberal, 
sometimes even blasphemous, but by nature kindly and socially 
deeply interested Dr. Newton the crucified Christ is so great 
a foolishness that he can hardly find words enough to describe 
his utter contempt for traditional Christianity. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Newton’s amazing psychological insights into human nature, 
his many contacts with past and present leaders in Church and 
State, his vivid, fascinating descriptions of happenings in his life, 
his subtle, refined humor, his novel presentation of facts, his sheer 
brilliancy of writing, his absorbing accounts of his many travels, 
his personal modesty, and other admirable features displayed in 
the book make it worth-while reading also for such as do not 
agree with his liberal, deistic views. Dr. Newton is a Mason and 
has been for years editor of Masonic journals and books. His 
“god” is the deity of Freemasonry, an unknown, indefinable, but 
nevertheless good sovereign, in whose love we must trust to 
be happy in life. For many years he has been pastor of the 
Episcopalian Church of St. Luke and Epiphany in Philadelphia, 
but has become known in wide circles by his syndicated articles 
in the daily press, which, however, he has now been obliged to 
discontinue on account of the exacting demands of his parish 
and other work. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Concordia Bible Teacher, Vol. III, No. 3. Topic: “The Life 
of Samuel.” 79 pages, 4347. 75 cents per annum, 
Concordia Bible Student, Vol. XXXV, No. 3. Topic: “The 
Life of Samuel.” 63 pages, 4347. 50 cents per annum. 


Wells of Salvation. Daily Devotions, No.69, June 11 to 
July 31, 1946. 5 cents each, postpaid; 48 cents per dozen, postage 
extra; $3.00 per hundred, postage extra. 


Glaubenslehren. Andachten fuer die Zeit vom 11. Juni bis 
zum 31. Juli 1946. Price same as above. 


Refuge and Strength. Daily Devotions, September 22 to Novem- 
ber 10, 1946. No. 71. By Rev. Martin Walker, Buffalo, N. Y. 64 pages. 
5 cents each, postpaid; 48 cents per dozen, postage extra; $3.00 per 
hundred, postage extra. 

_ Glockengelaeute der Reformation. Taegliche Andachten fuer 
die Zeit vom 21. September bis zum 10. November 1946. By Rev. 
Arth. E. Michel, em., Inglewood, Calif. Price, same as above. 

Case for Christian Education, A Five-Act Play. By Frank H. 
Colba. 5x74, 32 pages. 15 cents. 

Blessings of the Reformation. By A. C. Mueller, 544x8%, 
15 pages. 6 cents each; dozen, 60 cents, postage extra; hundred, 
$4.00, postage extra. 

Church Ushering. By Paul H. D. Lang. 4x6%4. 61 pages, in- 
cluding index. 20 cents. 


From Moody Press, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, IIL: 
The Christian Use of the Bible. By Frank E. Gaebelein, Litt. D. 
119 pages, 538X734. $1.25. 
‘ Truth vs. Dogma. By J. C. Macaulay. 125 pages, 54% x7%. 
1.25. 
From Good Books, Inc., Chicago, Illinois: 


That You Might Believe. By Henry M. Morris. 51%2x7%. 
156 pages. $1.50. 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan: 


* — of the Pulpit. By Joe W. Burton. 5142x734. 87 pages. 
More “Guess My Name” Bible Quizzes. By Mabel H. Hansen, 
Litt.D. 54%x7%4. 39 pages. 35 cents. 
Buds and Blossoms. Missionary Stories for Children. By 
Marian Bishop Bower. 542x7%4. 76 pages. $1.00. 


From the Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio: 
$1 - You Are Thinking! By S. C. Michelfelder. 514 x8, 83 pages. 


Church Posters and Publicity, Graphically presented by Homer 
H. Seay. 7341034, 79 pages. $3.00. 





